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THE ILLUSION 
OF REALITY (> 


Creating “‘presence” is the great 
intangible of recording 
techniques. It means that 
when music is recorded 

that was originally conceived 
to be heard in a home, like 

a string quartet or harpsichord 
suite, it is reproduced with 
something more than absolute 
tonal clarity and realism. 
Captured also is the 
atmosphere of 

quiet intimacy as in 

the Vanguard 

records of the Griller 
String Quartet playing 
Haydn, or of Anton 
Heiller playing Handel’s 
First Book of Harpsichord 
Suites. On the other hand, in 
Odetta’s album “My Eyes 
Have Seen,” of work songs, 
spirituals and ballads, the 
sun shines, the walls 
dissolve and the open 
air enters. Thus when 
Odetta sings “Saro 
Jane” we are ona 
Mississippi river boat. 
When she sings 

the “Ox-Driver song,” 
we are on a pioneer 
wagon driving over = 
the steep hills. —_ 


yn eetanncnie 
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NEW RELEASES 


ODETTA: 
MY EYES HAVE SEEN 
acc. by guitar, string bass 
and chorus 
Monaural — VRS-9059 
Stereolab — VSD-2046 
‘Filled Town Hall with a 
warming and often electri- 
fying glow.’’ N. Y, Times 
“One of the leading ex- 
ponents of music born of 
the people. . . Odetta is 
a noble artist.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


HANDEL: 

HARPSICHORD SUITES 
Played by Anton Heiller 
Vol. 1—Suites Nos. 2, 3, 4 


and 6 
Vol. 2—Suites Nos. 1, 5,7 
and 
Monaural — BG-592 and 
BG-593 
Stereolab — BGS-5020 and 
BGS-5021 
“Heiller and the Vienna 
orchestra give a marvel- 
ously rewarding perform- 
ange.’’ San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, on Heiller playing 


Bach Harpsichord Concer- 
tos, BG-588 and BGS-5009, 


HAYDN: QUARTETS 

OP. 71 and Op. 74 

Played by the Griller 
String Quartet. 

Vol. 1—Op. 71 No. 3, Op. 


2 

Monaural — VRS-1041 and 

VRS-1042 
Stereolab — VSD-2033 and 

VSD-2034 
“Magnificent perform- 
ances beautifully re- 
corded.’’ High Fidelity, on 
the Grillers and Primrose 
playing Mozart’s String 
Quintets, VRS-1029 


List Price: 
MONAURAL 12” $4.98 
STEREOLAB 12” $5.95 


VANGUARD 


RECORDINGS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 
VANGUARD QUALITY CONTROL ¢ HIGH FIDELITY 
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4 i HE TROUBLE with Glyndebourne 
: d alwavs has been—that the 
gardens upstage the operas. This struck 
me wa hac 1936, in the golden 
susch-Ebert « of the Festival, and | 
nnd stil e 1959— eve more so, 
for Pos var Gil debourne it’ is most 
o br y lot Ol food and drinks 
ind take em, pi stvle, on the velvet 
iW I Mr Christie's estate thus avoid- 
¢ both restaurants \nd the English 
CO t de d Glvndebourne’s head 
yy dene Harvey cal still surpass any- 
hing th ich humans as even Mozart, 
Carl Ebert, and Oliver Messel can attempt 
onstage 
But let's start i the beginning I 
irri ed 1 ke gla d on \l i\ 24th ind, on 
May 26th, found myself at the dress re- 
hearsal Rosenka ; which was to 
open Glyndebourne’s 25th anniversary 
Gustl Breuer is the author of two novels 
ind has contributed to such magazines 
as Opera New High Fide ily, Etude, and 


The Saturday Revier 
student at Max R 
Vienna 


an der VV 


his native 
the heater 
the Salzburg Festi, i 
hitches as a 


club entertainer 


butler-cook 


He was at one point 


einhardt’s workshop 


has acted at 


ind 


‘ren in that city and at 


had 


a night- 


| \lso he 


and a> 


has 





{ Guest Revieu 


By GUSTL BREUER 
season two days later 
be the first *‘ Rosenkavalier” given by Mr. 
and Co., ** Rosenkavalier™ 
happens to be one of my favorite operas 
Not only do I love almost every bar of the 


This happened to 


Christie and 


score, but I also worship Hofmannsthal’s 


text, as only a Viennese can. Sometimes 
I even long to hear it done as a play, just 
as some people might wish to see Beau- 
marchais’ “Figaro’’ as the theater piece 
which helped to set off the French Revolu- 
tion. For once, I felt, | would hear all the 
many parlando passages which usually are 
drowned out in a large opera house; for 


once, | the Hofmannsthal 


hoped, all 
be 


one can only hear them 


subtleties would preserved intact—as 
but not see them 


in the many recordings of this opera. 


I own most of the ‘ Rosenkavalier” 
recordings, a great luxury, and still like 
the dear old HMV set by far the best; 


for one line of Lotte Lehmann’s Marschal- 
lin I will give up happily al! the Ursuleacs, 
Schlueters, Lemnitzes, and Schwarzkopfs. 
\nd 


London's 


forward to 
Seefried 
is Octavian, Streich as Sophie, and even 
Fischer-Dieskau as Faninal, I know al- 
that Marianne Schech’s Marschal- 


barring a miracle.) 


although I’m looking 


new version. with 


ready 

lin just won't do 
In short, | am spoiled in my “ Rosen- 

kavalier’’ casts and with good reason. I 
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val 


en- 


wide 


saw that opera for the first time from 
Richard Strauss’ box, and the cast of the 
Vienna Staatsoper on that occasion was: 
rhe Marschallin, Lotte Lehmann; Sophie, 
Elisabeth Schumann; Ochs, Richard 
Mayr; and Octavian, Margit Angerer, 
a ravishingly beautiful and aristocratic 
Count Rofrano who, like Risé Stevens 
some years later, had studied the part 
with the Octavian to end all Octavians 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder. Strauss himself 
was conducting on that occasion, and 
Frau Pauline Strauss and my _ grand- 
mother were the other inhabitants of Box 
No. 1. I was nine at the time. 

Over the years I often saw this ideal 
‘“*Rosenkavalier” trio of Lehmann, Schu- 
mann, and Mayr, with Octavians ranging 
from Jeritza to Olszewska, from Novotna 
to Stevens. Gradually, my ideal trio 
thinned out. Mayr died. Schumann 
stopped singing opera. And, finally, 
Lehmann sang her last Marschallin at 
the Metropolitan. I’ve never been quite 
happy since and, for a while, I just stopped 
hearing ‘* Rosenkavalier’’ except on records. 
I only broke down twice in all those 
years—once to hear a Met production 
with Stevens and Erna Berger and the 
second time when I revisited Vienna for 
the 1956 reopening of the Staatsoper, 
when Reining, Jurinac, and Gueden sang 
the Trio. Both times I went back 
happily to my HMYV set! 

Hence the Glyndebourne production 
Was an important turning point. As I 
arrived at the dress rehearsal [ had no idea 
of the cast. I opened the program and my 
heart sank: Régine Crespin, a French- 


woman, Was to sing the Marschallin! 


The Presentation of the 
kavalier”’. Foreground, | 
stroem (Octavian), and 
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(And this—tempi passati—while at Lon- 
don’s Wigmore Hall the great Lehmann 
was giving her opera-coaching classes!) 
The Octavian was Elisabeth Séderstrém, 
an unknown Swedish quantity as far as I 
was concerned, but a soprano who had a 
fantastic Glyndebourne success in last 
year's ‘Ariadne’ (as The Composer) and, 
so I was told, a singer who will be heard as 
Sophie and Susanna during the coming 
Met season. Back home in Stockholm, 
Miss Séderstrém also sings the Marschallin 

which is some kind of tour de force, 
so far only achieved by Mmes. Lehmann 
and Della Casa, and I doubt whether these 
two ladies sang all three roles at the same 
juncture of their respective’ careers. 
Vienna's Oscar Czerwenka was to be the 
Ochs and Anneliese Rothenberger, a 
German soprano of the Vienna Staatsoper, 
was the Sophie. 

As happens so often in life, the one 
thing I dreaded most turned out to be the 
least troublesome: Mme. Crespin’s Mars- 
challin. She had sung the part in Paris in 
French but this was the first time she did 
it in German. Although she is not the 
possessor of a really beautiful voice, she 
controls this instrument to such a degree 
that it served excellently to express many 
of the facetgof this great role; and if, at 
times, she lacked the lightness and the 
warmth that are necessary for the full 
realization of this character, | was so grate- 
ful for her lack of sentimentality and self- 
pity that this, plus her enormous dignity 
of the mature woman, almost made up for 
the missing splendor of Lehmann’s velvety 
and glowing tones (which, God be thanked, 


can still be guessed at from the recording). 


Rose (Act 11) in the Glyndebourne production of ‘‘Der Rosen- 
eft to right: Anneliese Rothenberger (Sophie), Elisabeth Soeder- 
Elizabeth Crook (The Duenna) Photo by Guy Gravett 











In the Glyndebourne 
production of Cosi’’ 
left to right Carlos 
Feller (Dor Alfonso), 
Gloria Lane (Dorabella), 
Juan Oncina (Ferrando), 
Graziella Sciutti (Des- 
pina), Sesto Bruscantini 
(Guglielmo), and tiva 
Ligabt (Fiordiligi) 

Photo by Guy Gravett 





**All is 
Marschallin is 


going to be excellent in her own wav and 


thought: 


\fter the first duet, I 


well; we're safe he 
Mme. Séderstr6m’s Octavian ts absolutely 


first-rate vocally she speaks faultless 


aristocratic Viennese and ts slim, beauti- 
ful and boyish, to boot.’ I told mvself 
‘I'm going to have a fine time.”’ 

\nd then Czerwenka’s Ochs entered. | 


cannot blame this Austrian basso for the 


many vulgarities he indulged in; I'm 
afraid I must commit blasphemy and 
blame no other than Carl Ebert. I know 


he is supposed to bea genius. I know that 


he Vea&rs i 


But durin 


revolutionized opera di- 


rection ¢ this, his last Glvnde- 
bourne season as Artistic Director, the 
two productions | saw (‘ Rosenkavalier™ 
and ‘*¢ showed genius turned to man- 
idity of movement turned into 
dizzy sta e business 


There was so much “horse play” be- 


tween Ochs and Octavian-Mariandl that 
m favorite passage ol the entire score 
when the Marschallin shows Ochs a minia- 


ture of Octavian and offers her voung 
was drowned out by 
For Ebert had Ochs 


indl’s skirt, had him 


lover s rose bearet 
ence’s mirth 
catch the hem of Mari 


it while Octavian was trving franti 


cally to es¢ ipe \nother instance: during 


the charming Act I] duet between Sophie 


ind Octavia when the rose has been 


presel ted and they both settle down for 


polite chit-chat, Ebert had Sophie turn to 


her Duenna so many times (this was to 


establish Sophie's insecurity in matters of 


etiquette) that one felt not only that the 


poor girl might get a stitf neck, but also 


that Octavian might get up, terminate 


this conversation, and dash back to the 


serene and loving arms of his Marie 





Therese and that there would never be 
an Act IIT! 
\nd here | must stop for a moment and 


must come back to my ideal cast I had 


£26 








absence of 
Mme. 
stature 


braced myself against the 
Lotte Lehmann, only to find that 
Marschallin of 


without being a carbon copy. 


Crespin was a 
I had never 
seen Gutheil-Schoder and therefore was 
more than happy with Mme. Séderstrém, 
who can compete with any Octavian of my 
experience with the possible exception of 
What I had not foreseen 
Mayr, 
than Lehmann, would be irreplaceable. 

Much Mayr's 
Ochs (and by such connoisseurs as Strauss 
and Hofmannsthal 


days isk 


Sena Jurinac. 


was that Schumann and rather 


has been written about 

Some people nowa- 
Mayr, by his 
didn’t perhaps change the real concept of 
Ochs 


fortune-hunting Baron really is supposed 


whether nature, 


making him less of a boor than the 


to be. I pondered that question while en- 
joving my chicken with some friends 
during intermission No, we decided, 


His Ochs had boorish- 


charm 


Mavr was right 


ness in his action but the and 


honhommie he invested, the humor and 


good sportsmanship—they all are part of 
For otherwise the Marschallin 


“Wahr Ep 


Vach’ Er bonne mine a 


Ochs, too. 
would not sav: ein Dignités 


Er ab! 


MMAUTALSE Je le 


und fahr’ 
‘Preserve vour dig- 


nity, make a virtue of necessity” 
this way he may still remain a personage of 
Mayr's Ochs convinced 


rank Besides, 


vou that he was not a lecherous old man, 
but a man who had grown old and was still 
contident of his amorous successes, which 
in the past had been achieved, though 
indiscriminately, by his enormous gusto 
for the opposite sex and by his rather 
unsubtle charm. None of this, except the 
boorishness, was conveyed by Czerwenka, 
ind he was not helped by Ebert 


\nd now to 


one: Schumann's Sophie. Schumann was, 


the second irreplaceable 


perhaps, not a great singing actress in the 


Garden, Jeritza, Gutheil, or Lehmann 


sense. But as Sophie and as Zerlina, as 
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Susanna and as Despina, she was ideal. 
She was ideal in voice and in the kind of 
humor which was neither arch and coy nor 
common and brassy. She had a sense ot 
humor that was lyrical. Her Sophie was 
not only vocally unapproachable, but her 
interpretation—the motherless girl raised 
by a stupid Duenna and a parvenu father, 
her convent schooling, her shyness and vet 
her frankness, her obedience toward 
Faninal and yet the spunk with which she 
defied his wish that she marry Ochs, and 
most of all her crystal purity of voice and 
soul—all these were unique and never 
vanished, even when she sang Sophie in 
the mid-thirties (when she herself was in 
her mid-forties). 

Walking along the lovely Glyndebourne 
paths I asked half-aloud: ‘‘Am I glamor- 
izing the past? What's the matter with 
Fraulein Rothenberger’s Sophie? She 
certainly is extremely pretty, she’s young, 
and her top notes are securely produced 
\m / wrong, or is she?”’ And a friend of 
mine of my Viennese vintage said: “‘I 
think I know what's bothering you. One 
somehow has the feeling that when this 
Octavian will finally marry this Sophie, 
he might learn quite a few things that not 
even the Marschallin has taught him. . .”’ 

It remains to report that Leopold 
Ludwig led the Royal Philharmonic 
efficiently if uninspiredly; that Oliver 
Messel’s sets were enchanting (though 
some critics found them not so) and that 
Elizabeth Crook's Duenna revealed a 
dramatic soprano which made you sit up 
as did Mona Ross’ First Orphan. No 
wonder that they are understudving the 


“Fidelio” Leonore and Sophie, respective- 


Lotte Lehmann as The Mar- 
1, Richard Mayras Ochs 
Elisabeth Schumann as Sophie 





schallir 
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lv, at Glyndebourne. ‘The scene-stealer of 
** Rosenkavalier”’, however, Was a pug who, 
during the Marschallin’s /evée, refused to 
be sold and stubbornly retreated toward 
the door, while his master, the ‘Animal 
Vendor’, offered a basketful of more 
pliable puppies. 


The second opera I saw was “Cosi 


fan Tutte’’. I also heard the Glynde- 
bourne broadcast of ‘/domeneo’’ with 
Svlvia Stahlman and Richard Lewis, a 


performance which, on the air at least, 
starred the marvelous chorus trained by 
Peter Gellhorn, who later conducted one 
of the performances with great success.) 
In “Cosi” even more than in ‘ Rosenkav- 
alier’’, Ebert's Ueber-Regie (over-direc- 
tion) got me down. Of course the libretto 
gives him boundless occasion: Fiordiligi 
and Dorabella opened their parasols and 
closed them again to special musical ac- 
cents; poor Despina, during her big aria, 
was kept so busy dashing about the stage, 
powdering her mistresses’ decolletées, that 
I was crossing my fingers, praying she 
would reach Dorabella in time to powder 
her neck on the right musical cue and, 
re-crossing, would reach Fiordiligi’s 
shoulder on another beat. The result was 
that both Despina and the audience were 
breathless from so much activity. And 
the most bérutiful Mozartean ensemble 
in Act Il was, once more, drowned out 
by laughter (this time caused by some 
stage business, superimposed on the other- 
wise excellent Guglielmo of Geraint 
Evans). Rolf Gerard's sets were imagina- 
tive and fluffy; Rosemary Vercoe’s 


costumes were partly so; John Pritchard's 


Continued on page 880) 











report 
from 
London 


Callas in ‘‘Medea”’ 
and Poulenc’s ‘‘The 
Carmelites’’, both at 
Covent Garden; the 
Dryden-Davenant- 
Purcell ‘“Tempest’’ 


at the Old Vic 


By GEORGE LOUIS MAYER 


HE ALWAYS enterprising Covent 
Garden season offered two operas 
of unusual interest to an American visitor 
in’ June—Poulenc’s ‘Dialogues des Car- 
mélites’’ and Cherubini's ‘‘Wedea"’. The 
Poulenc opera, presented simply as ‘‘The 
Carmelites’, conforming to the com- 
poser’s wish that it be performed in the 
language of the country in which it is 
being presented, was a revival of sorts, 
having been done previously, and fea- 
tured as a major cast change the first per- 
formance of Regina Resnik as the old 
Prioress ““Vedea’, in a production on 
loan from Dallas, complete with Callas, 
exchange for Covent Garden's highly- 
praised production of “Lucia di Lammer- 
” * the work of Franco Zeffirelli which 
will be the Texas company’s next vehicle 
for Callas, created enough interest to 
throw the events of the Purcell-Handel 
Festival into the shade. But the latter, 
which ran from June 8 to 27, featured at 
least one event of major proportions for 
Purcell enthusiasts: the three-week en- 
gagement of “The Tempest’ at the Old 
Vi This provided a rare opportunity 
for seeing how Purcell’s theatrical music 
actually sounds in context and in the 
hands of a professional troupe which had 
lavished great care in both editing and 
performing the dramatic and musical 
parts ol the play 

It is scarcely news that the role of Medea 
is one of Maria Meneghini Callas’ finest 
accomplishments—perhaps the one which 
comes nearest to being flawless. Lon- 
doners had anticipated the event by 
Waiting in line for four days for the tickets 
to go on sale and by buy ing all there were 
within the few hours it took the box office 
to sell them, even for the now customary 
advanced prices Callas performances con- 
sistently demand (the Metropolitan, while 
she was with them, being a notable ex- 
ception), thus giving black marketeers an 
opportunity to flourish. 

The practice of exchanging productions 
from one opera company to another is 
both advantageous and dangerous. The 
transplanting of a physical production, 
planned by one producer, conductor, and 
cast, to another company does make it 


possible for companies to expand their 
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“Medea 


at Covent Garden (Photo by Houston Rogers) 


repertories, at least temporarily, but it is 
perilous unless it is done in such a way as 
to appear custom-made for the new sur- 


roundings This can only be accom- 


having the production re- 


plished by 


vitalized in its new location by the same 
people who made the original into a com- 
plete and effective entity. Fortunately, 
** Vedea" seemed to sulfer no sea-change 
and what weaknesses there were were not 
the result of sloppy preparation or newly 
imposed ideas. And certainly this is a hand- 
the 
The 
sets and costumes of John Tsarouchis were 


\lexis 


Minotis’ production at all times reminded 


some production, probably the best 


opera has had in recent years. 


both appropriate and stunning 


one of his affiliations with the Royal 


Theatre of Greece, being aimed toward 


the same classic effects that those who 


saw the Greek company in ‘Electra’ and 


“Oedipus Rex” 


vears ago will remember. 


on its American visit a few 
Of course, such 
an approach, completely alien to the con- 
is only 
Callas’ 


The demands of such 


ventions of Italian opera as it is, 


possible when an _ actress of 
stature is starred 
theatrical approach would put 


all, 


depth, dramatically, but for Callas it is 


a purely 


most, if not sopranos out of their 


ideal. An observer of the finished product 
cannot really distinguish the point where 
Minotis’ direction stops and Callas’ own 
One 

the 


begins. only 


that 


imagination can see, 


and be grateful, ideas of pro- 


ducer and star never clash or show at the 


seams. All other members of the cast, 
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including the chorus, were ettfectivel\ 


brought into the stage ac tion throughout 
Thanks to recordings, many more opera- 


Vedea™’ 


This is a 


lovers have already heard Callas’ “ 
than will probably ever see it. 
pity, I think, because having one’s im- 
pressions limited to what the ears alone 


perceive is to be put in the position of only 


being able to judge half—really less than 
half—of the interpretation. Sound and 
sight are equally important in this 


* Vede ‘e 


an almost 


\nd since this means opera in 


ideal, and seldom realized, 


state, those Aho will most appreciate the 


recording are those for whom it will be 


but a reminder of the stage version. Those 


who must try to imagine what the per- 
formance is like in the original must be 


warned that they are matching their 


imaginations against that of one of the 


finest, one of the cleverest of contemporary 
actresses. 
her first standing 


From appearance, 


between two huge pillars, and wrapped 
in a huge cape which exposes nothing 
but her eyes, heavily rimmed with black 
and filled with well-composed hatred to 
her last, when the temple in which she has 
murdered her children tumbles to the 
ground showing her in a snake-entwined 
chariot with their her feet, 


Callas builds 


powerful line of ever-increasing tension. 


corpses at 


her performance into one 
It is the kind of performance which spoils 
one for anything less from the opera stage. 
her 


Huge flowing capes follow move- 


ments and illuminate her moods, creating 
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The Act | Finale of 


Poulenc’s The Carmel- 
tes’’ at Convent Garden 
(Photo by Houston Rogers) 


ges which haunt the memory. A cape 


is gathered together with a sweep of the 


arm while she stalks the stage plotting 


her next maneuver It stretches behind 


her while she bends and sways imploring] 


to Creon for a little time to spend with 
her children—and time to consolidate her 
hatred into one devastating course. Its 


movements accompany her deceitful ten- 


derness to J as she strokes his body 








ison 
vith caressing fingers which a moment 
before vere clen hed into fists \gain, 
t coils behind her like serpent as, 
kneeling, she sways forward, slapping the 
ground with the palms of her hands, 
praving to her gods for the strength to 
execute the most monstrous of her plans 
that of killing the children—just after 
n v elded to te sss and mercy 
her st attempt to take their lives in 
one of the most movil g scenes ol the opera 
The n er in which she pushed them oft 
s the ppeared and to her with her 
chilling cries of Lontan! Lontan. serpenti! 
f d then gradually calmed her 
<elf he beg g of O fig y showed 
( s the peak of her powers and 
: ed her dramatic ge atits! 
moment Never do C 
pes seem to be mere props But she 
does see t that they follow her move- 
nents, highlight their effectiveness, and 
| es give ne \Mede Visual be I 
vhicl 5 ilw s evor ve of Grecia! 
sculpture d Tanagras \nd she must 
be give credit for using her cunning 
tellect such a way that one does not, 





while watching the performance, think of 
the legendary Callas, but of the legendary 
Medea. 

\nd 
ments and the character she creates as a 
Her eves 


just as it is with her broad move- 


whole, so is it with the details. 


seemingly can match the thought of the 


moment and reveal the next move simul- 


taneously. She can tower as a pillar of 


one moment and lie in a 


Part of her plea to Creon 


outraged furs 
heap the next 
is sung from the floor and addressed to his 
In 


movements, 


toe addition, the range of her 


big 
hand 
in all 
* VWedea™ 
a fist, an action few divas could afford to 


already so celebrated 
full 


She can even make and wave 


her roles, is given play in 


make 
Vocatly, Callas’ 
umphant because of her ability to trans- 


interpretation is tri 


late the thought behind the word into the 


\nd since Medea only 


sound of the note 


has a nice word to say about anyone de- 


ceitfully—except for the scene with the 


childre there is little about the singing 
woo the listener by its 


sensuous appeal ll t interpretation ot 


such dimension It is heroic role re 
incredible vocal) stamina and 
illy wearv before 


she reached the tinal scene and 


shafts of 


lacked the 

sound at 
lessen her intensity at 
this peak of her ulti 


\nd 


within 


ate triumph a bit. 


she has learned to handle the voice 


the framework of its possibilities 


much better than she could a few vears 
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ago. She no longer seems to be aiming 
for vocal effects she would like to make 
but cannot. Consequently, high notes 
seem less strident and wobbly by the 
sheer fact of her not trying to sustain 
and beautifully color them. And_ the 
lower extremes of her voice seem to con- 
stantly grow in expressiveness, which is a 
great asset in the recitatives. 

The rest of the cast was variable. 
Rescigno, who now seems to be making a 
career of conducting for Callas _ per- 
formances, may be a faithful ally but he 
will never musically replace  Seratin 
or, for that matter, match Callas. His 
whole approach is much coarser and less 


retined and quite naturally less beautiful. 


he fact that Londoners were unim- 
pressed with the opera as a whole was 
probably in part due to his inelegant con- 
ducting of it. Zaccaria was an impressive 
figure as Creon but not consistently at his 
best, vocally Vickers was a_ strong, 
masculine Jason and vocally secure and 
firm despite some huskiness Cossotto 
has a voluptuous Italian mezzo but she 
failed to make anvthing of her beautiful 
second-act aria. It went for nothing. 
Carlyle was a beautiful Glauce but was 


taxed by her difficult role The chorus 
sang well but was dramatically not quite 
up to the difficult movement Minotis had 
planned for it in the first act. They went 
through their paces well enough but their 
faces betraved the fact that they were 
concentrating on the movement patterns 
alone and not on the dramatic reasons 
for them 

This is a tine opera. If the Metro- 
politan cannot come to grips with the 
Callas temperament, it is to be hoped 
that the Dallas company will set up shop 
elsewhere and make it possible for New 
Yorkers to see her in this incredible tow 
de force 

‘The Carmelites” is also a fine opera. 
It has been received triumphantly wher- 
ever it has been performed. The Covent 
Garden production is an admirable one. 
\ clever, two-level unit set for the scenes 
in the cloister was imaginatively varied 
in design and usefulness and always ap- 
peared fresh and attractive rather than 
merely utilitarian. Wakhevitch did a 
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fine job. Elsie Morison was appealing 
in her sympathetic interpretation of the 
fear-filled Blanche who ends her life with 
a moment of great courage which allows 
her to reject the safety of her disguised 
appearance, following her escape, in the 
crowd gathered to watch the execution of 
the sisters, and to come forward and join 
them in their martyrdom. Regina Resnik 
scored a real triumph as the old Prioress 
whose death scene ends the first act with 
such strong mystical overtones as she 
predicts the destruction of the convent in 
her delirium and meaningfully _ tells 
Blanche, who has earned her sympathetic 
devotion, that she cannot live for her but 
merely die for her. Resnik’s decision to 
become a dramatic meZZo, alter Vvears asa 
soprano, has given her a whole new range 
of fine, mature, and fully-realized inter- 
pretations. What a fine singing actress 
she is! Her one weakness was a lack of 
crispness in her diction, which blurred 
many of the lines of her great scene 
One would gladly have sacrificed tone for 
clarity here. Sylvia Fisher was out- 
standing as Mother Marie of the Incarna- 
tion. It was a warm and commanding im- 
personation at all times. She successfully 
diminished her basically large dramatic 
voice to lyricgproportions She is one of 
those singers who, while achieving a fine 
standard of performance in one company, 
somehow falls short of that extra some- 
thing which puts a singer into the inter- 
national league. Chicago is fortunate to 
have arranged to have her appear as the 
Kostelnicka in ‘‘Jenufa’’ there in the fall. 
It is, according to all reports, one olf her 
finest roles. She has not yet been re- 
corded, unfortunately; the promise that 
she would be in the new recording of 
** Peter Grimes” was not fulfilled. 

On the whole it was a fine production 
but not one without its weaknesses. The 
final scene, which should be so magni- 
ficently moving, fell short of the inherent 
dramatic possibilities. Part of the fault 
is Poulenc’s. His music lacks splendor at 
this moment despite its aptness and ex- 
cellence elsewhere in the opera. And 
visually the scene lacked the kind of well- 
ordered movement such a moment needs 
to really pull at the heart strings. The 
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were the crowd 


And how 


would have been 


groupings ineffectual, 
too small and too well-behaved. 
much more effective it 
had 
associate at the 
of Blanche and 


voice taking up the Salve 


Sister Constance, Blanche’s closest 


convent, caught sight 


suddenly heard her solo 
Regina as she 
emerged from the crowd, just as she her- 
climbed the leading to the 


self steps 


guillotine—instead of so obviously halting 
to look and listen before Blanche made a 
Perhaps these weaknesses 
Wallmann’s 
production and were not originally there. 
But on 


gratifving performance of one ol the finest 


single move 


have crept into Marguerita 


the whole this was a moving and 


of contemporary operas 

rhe seventeenth-century practice of re- 
writing Shakespeare's plays in many ways 
makes the theatrical activities of this age 
than to 


more interesting to musicians 


theatrical and literary folk. The Dryden- 
Davenant version of ‘The Tempest’, how- 
ever, has dramatic merits enough to pro- 
vide an enchanting entertainment of its 
own without suffering impossibly by com- 
parison to the original To be sure, 
Shakespearean dimension is narrowed and 
surface values are emphasized here 
The character of Prospero is altered and 
three major characters are added to the 
story . Some of Prospero’s power is taken 
:way so that he is not so all-powerful as he 
Caliban is 


SVcoraX 


Was supplied with a sister, 


who wins the favors of Trincalo 


despite her hideous charms, thus _ pro- 


viding the play with most of its coarsest, 


but delicious, humor. Miranda is sup- 
plied with a sister, Dorinda \nd also 
concealed on the island is Hippolito, 
heir to the Dukedom of Mantua. He, who 
has never seen a woman, is one of the most 
delightful of all theatrical innocents. He 


falls love with Dorinda, and, not know- 





¢ the wavs of the world, sees no reason 
why he should not love all women, in- 
cluding her sister Miranda, which so en- 
rages Ferdinand, her suitor, that he chal- 
lenges him to a du Ferdinand, realiz- 

g the bov’s innocence, is merely preserv- 

gy his honor and means to do him no 
harm, but he inadvertently kills him, 
nevertheless. It is here that Prospero’s 
diminished power adds dramatic vigor 


to the play. He is helpless where Shake- 


speare’s Prospero could have easily 


brought him back to life. Ariel here has 
But \riel 


does so we have the one moment in the 


the power to do this. before 
play where Purcell has supplied music for 


a main character other than Ariel. 
Dorinda, knowing no more of death than 
of life, herself, sings the song, Dear, pretty 
youth. It isa moment of great poignancy 
because some of the characters on stage, 
him to be dead, 
think 


The gay 


and the audience, know 
while Dorinda and Miranda only 
him to be in some kind of sleep. 


little song captures Dorinda’s carefree 


reactions and vet underlines the situation 
as it actually is. 

Che other Purcell music, apart from the 
incidental instrumental 


overture and 


music, which in this production was 


augmented by instrumental pieces com- 
Matthew 


musical production of the play in 1673, 


posed by Locke for an earlier 
consists of songs and an elaborate final 
masque. The second act contains the first 


substantial musical contributions when 
\lonzo and his companions are tormented 
the 


subterranean winds, 


by devils. Effective choruses and 
mighty air, Arise, ye 
make up this scene. Ariels’s songs are all 
in the third act. Come unto these yellow 
Full fa 
Ferdinand into the plot as Ariel sings them 
Dry those eyes and Kind fortune 


smiles come later in the same act. 


sands and thom five introduce 


to him 


The masque contains the only extended 
musical material in the play. 


Here Nep- 
tune, Aeolus, and Amphitrite have effec- 


tive solos \nd the masque ends with 
one of Purcell’s most effective short 
choruses. It is not a traditionally trium- 


phant chorus but a gentle promise of bet- 
ter days composed in a minor key. It is a 
chorus which rings true and has no hint 
of artificiality or superticialits about it 
The production, which was designed 
by Finlay James and directed by Douglas 
Seale, Out- 
standing were John Phillips as Prospero, 
\ckland 
Caliban 


wheezed and burped their way 


featured an excellent cast. 


Joss and Rosalind Atkinson as 


and Sycorax, who grunted, 


through 
their delightful roles; Jeanette Sterke as 


Continued on page 880) 
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HENRY PURCELL 1659-1695: Essays 
on His Music, edited by Imogen Holst. 
Oxford University Press. 136 pages, 
illus., $4.25. 


ery SERIES of essays is bound to 
be both underestimated and over- 
estimated. Reaction depends not so much 
on viewpoint or personal reaction as it 
does on the background the reader has 
in matters relating to the performance of 
Purcell’s music. Those who have made a 
thorough study of the music will regret 
that many of the contributors did not dig 
deeper into their own experiences of per- 
forming and editing Purcell’s music to 
give us more precise and unique informa- 
tion. On the other hand, those just starting 
their Purcell researches, with either per- 
formance or just appreciation in view, will 
find that a good part of the material here 
will be useful and helpful, and of that some 
is even illuminating. But, whether dis- 
appointed or no, there is no denying the 
usefulness of having this material easily 
accessible in book form. There is not half 
enough literature available on Purcell. 
Certainly the most important essay in 
the book is Robert Donington’s, ‘‘Perform- 
\ less skillful 


writer and organizer than Donington could 


ing Purcell’s music today” 


easily have filled a whole book with this 
same information. As it is, this compact 
survey of the musical problems involved 
takes little more than twenty pages. He 
immediately inspires confidence by facing 
the problem of the “romanticism” of 
Purcell’s music squarely and_ sensibly. 
The most treacherous thing facing the 
potential Purcell performer is the recon- 
ciliation of this romanticism with the 
stylistic practices of the baroque. His 
solution for getting things to fall into place 
is simplicity itself, and yet one of the best 
I have ever encountered: 

“All we have to be afraid of is reading 
something into his music which is not 
there; and this will only happen if we have 
an insufficiently clear idea of what 7s 
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there. False romanticism is only false be- 
cause, instead of growing out of the m sic, 
it is grafted on to it without due regard 
for what goes with what: ina word, for 
style. 

“But stvle is not some vague aesthetic 
mystery. Style is mostly a matter of 
getting the details reasonably authentic. 
If we can do that, the genuine romantic 
feeling which is implicit in Purcell’s music 
will emerge almost of its own accord.” 

He goes from here to the details them- 
selves, covering accidentals, ornamental 
embellishment, continuo accompaniments, 
tempo and rubato, rhythm, phrasing, and 
articulation, as well as texture and dy- 
namics. There is also a special section on 
instrumental style and technique. Imogen 
Holst contributes a section on Purcell's 
dances to this chapter, meaningful to any- 
one wondering just what a hornpipe is and 
how the dance itself regulates the interpre- 
tation of songs and pieces written as ac- 
tual hornpipes his whole chapter is one 
to which Purcell performers and admirers 
will return tie and time again. It is sup- 
plemented by an appendix offering ‘‘Fur- 
ther seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
evidence bearing on the performance of 
Purcell’s works” 

Of course it is possible to get the de- 
tails ‘‘reasonably authentic’ and still miss 
the essence of Purcell’s songs. Peter 
Pears, who has been programming Pur- 
cell's songs on his recitals with Benjamin 
Britten for over twenty years, sums up his 
essay with the statement: ‘This magic giit 
of Purcell’s with words and music cannot 
be explained any more than Schubert's 
can.” It is this ‘‘magic’’ which makes 
really expert and convincing singers of 
both Purcell and Schubert the rare crea- 
tures they are. Pears, who has edited the 
vocal parts of the songs published to 
Britten realizations, offers little in the 
way of practical advice in his piece. He 
carries the “homage” banner but he does 
do so with enthusiasm and the kind of en- 
thusiasm which may lead some people to 








the works of Purcell. If so, it is a job 


well done. Britten too, rather skims the 
surface of his topic—the realizations of 
Purcell’s figured bass. He does give some 
reasons for doing what he has done in his 
published realizations, however. I can 
think of no greater service that Britten 
and Pears could do for Purcell lovers than 
to get busy and record their repertory. 
The lack of such a recorded program to 
those of us who admire Purcell is similar to 
the lack Schubert 
had not 


Schubert 


admirers would feel 
Fischer-Dieskau recorded his 
And 


firm could do well to 


repertory. some enter- 


prising American 
record some of the Purcell repertory of the 
mezzo, Jean Ludman, who has specialized 
in Purcell’s music 

The second really important part of this 
book is Eric Walter White's essay, ‘New 
light on Dido and Aeneas” 


all the sources of information which exist 


He deals with 


coping with the problem parts of the 


opera—manvy of which are generally ig- 
The Holst-Britten-White interest 


in settling 


nored 
the question of the “lost” 
manuscript has resulted in the tracing of 
it, not, as was rumored, to a cellar in 
Baltimore, but to the Oki collection in 
Japan. It turns out to be a nineteenth- 


century copy similar to the known Ten- 
bury MS., suggesting that both are copies 
of the still missing original manuscript 
However, this is an important find and it is 
gy to learn that Mr. Oki does not 


ntend to let the manuscript out of his 


gratifvi 


possession unless he is sure that it will be 
available for research The story of this 
discovery is traced in an appendix. 

the book is of less 


interest. 


The remainder of 


value but alwavs of Imogen 


Holst’s appreciation of the virtues of the 


much maligned Nahum Tate, the librettist 
of ‘Dido and Aeneas”’, is both welcome and 
Jeremy Noble's 
“Purcell and the Chapel Royal” will be of 


overdue. article on 
particular interest to those seeking infor- 


mation on the anthems. However, his 
attempt to prove that Purcell was not a 
singer (true, there is no more than one 
piece of documentary evidence to the fact 
seems to me far-fetched in its 
falls on 


Although Purcell’s organ works are 


that he was 


arguments and unsympathetic 
ears. 
not of the same importance as most of his 
other works, Ralph Downes’ short essay is 
worth-while reading for any organist. 

Of real value is Franklin Zimmermann’s 
essav on “Purcell’s handwriting’. Even 
more important to Purcellians is the list 
of autographs, with locations, which he 
This will 


be invaluable to any serious student. 


compiled with Nigel Fortune. 


in the collection is 
“Our 


drama 


The weakest essay 
Michael 


tinuity in 


lippett’s, sense of con- 


English and music’. 
\ny attempt to place Purcell in an exact 
niche in the history of English dramatic 
music requires skill and honesty.  Tip- 
pett’s approach is an oblique one, in- 
volving the reworking of statements from 
r. S. Eliot's essay, ‘Poetry and drama”’. 
His arguments miss fire and seem to me 
beside the point. It is unlikely that they 
will clarify the position of contemporary 
British 


there is more pertinent 


composers of dramatic music; 
material to be 
found in the writings of Dent and others. 
Tippett could have done a greater service 
by writing of his experience and of the 
problems involved in the preparation of 
Purcell’s odes for modern performance and 
publication, which he has undertaken with 
Walter Bergmann 





| Other books recewved for review 


rwO CENTURIES OF OPERA AT 
COVENT GARDEN, by Harold Rosen- 
tha Putnam (London), distributed 
the United States by W. S. Heinman, 
400 East 72nd New York 21, 
N. ¥., $17.0 
COMPOSERS ELEVEN (Schubert, 
Wagner, Brahms, Bruckner, Mahler, R. 
Franck, 


Street, 


Strauss, Debussy, Elgar, De- 


R34 


lius, and Sibelius), by Neville Cardus; 


illustrated by Milein Cosman. Braziller, 
$4 
ART AND THE CREATIVE UN- 


CONSCIOUS, by Erich Neumann. Pan- 
theon (Bollingen Series LXI), $3.50. 
TALES OF HOFFMANN, edited by 
Christopher Lazare. Evergreen Paper- 

back E-147 (Grove Press), $2.45. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


WISH that more of those readers who 
iddress tndigaant letters to us about 


late-arriving issues were subscribers to the 


Journal of The American Musicological 


Society Phe Fall 1957 issue of this most 
valuable publication arrived a fortnight 
ago; the Spring 1958 number is promised 
sometime soon Sounds like our speed 
with indices I am sorry that David 
Oppenheim is departing his directorship 
of Columbia Masterworks, but T suppose 
even the best jobs get a bit dull after a 
while and David is a fellow who likes a 
challenge. All the best to him in his new 
iffiliation with the TV genius Robert 
Saudek, whose “Omnibus” probably was 
the tinest achievement in television history 

lo David's successor, vet unnamed, 
ind to all other A & R men, | commend 
the five-concert series of all-American con 
certs to be conducted by Richard lNorn at 
Carnegie Hall this coming season. Ready 
to be recorded, with rehearsals all paid 
for, will be symphonies by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, E 


Moreau Gottschalk among others, not to 





gar Stillman Kelley, and Louis 


mention such tine modern works as the 
Marimba Concerto of Robert Kurka (in 
which the soloist will be the brilliant Vida 
Chenoweth) and such tine old pieces as 
the Chadwick Suite symphonique in E flat. 
I think it is a scandal that all this .\meri- 
cana is unavailable to the record collector 
Congratulations to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for choosing Roger Hall as its 
manager The record business (Angel 
will miss him, and so will his many New 
York friends I seem to have torn up 
the pea patch with my remarks about 
Consumers Union in this space last month 
The response was prompt, loud, and 


| 


speaking only of that from the hi-fi in- 


dustry —rather saddening 3ased on the 
spleen to which I was subjected it would 
appear that the typical audio mogul not 
only is without a sense of humor but also 
thinks that the press is honor-bound to 
help him sell his wares. Any criti- 
cism of his products is taken to be, among 
other things, un-American; I heard de- 


scriptions of CU that might have been 
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made by the late Senator MeCarthy at 
his most irresponsible. And veiled threats 
regarding the “support’’ of advertisers 
were’ mingled with “suggestions” that I 
print a retraction or, more euphemistical- 
Iv, a “clarification” of my position. [am 
pleased to oblige as follows: That I had 
the temerity to use adverbs like ‘‘forth- 
rightly” and “admirably” in speaking of 
CU's reaction to trade criticisms hardly 
could have impli «lan endorsement of Cl 
becaus2 I was very obviously (or so I 
thought) referring only to CU's shrewd 
decision to hold “open house” for critics 
Moreover, my statement that CU had 
“acquitted itself could have irritated only 
those who neglected to read the qualifying 
phrase, “except for establishing the 
validity of certain test criteria on which 


\nd the 


“Sometimes shabby history of — hi-ti- 


no two experts agree anyhow” 


merchandising’ apparently was read by 
some without the ‘“‘sometimes”’. \p- 
parently I was in error on one point: 
the ‘‘angriest victims’ of CU reviews, 
meaning of course the manufacturers, were 
not invited to the inspection gala; the 
truth is that# several of them crashed, 
and were not turned away. So much for 
that. Weare not yet done with this con- 
troversy, however. In the October “audio 
show” issue (September will be another 
special number devoted to the music of 
the Far East) we shall carry not only a 
long article by C. Victor Camp ss, Whose 
columns in High Fidelity Trade News 
brought the matter to a head, but also 

if our invitations are accepted pieces 
from the manufacturers’ point of view by 
some respected industry spokesman (Irv- 
ing Greene has been invited) and from 
Consumers Union itself. Not that these 
articles necessarily will represent violently 
opposing opinions. I expect that they will 
be in fact complementary. However, it 
seems to be always tie shades of meaning, 
rather than the blacks and whites, which 
incite to wrath in this affair, so perhaps 


we can offer the neutral ground on which 


the “enemies” may have their sav. The 
truth will out; it alwavs does. aS 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ALFVEN: 


Dalecarlian Rhapsody (Swed- 
sh Rhapsody No. 3), Op. 48; Festival 
for Full Orchestra, Op. 25: The Prodigal 


Son Ballet Suite; Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Stig 
Westerberg 


Roval Swedish Orchestra 


conducted by Hugo Alfvén (in Suite 

only Westminster XW N-18767, $4.98 
ASINCE the recent notoriety acquired 
by an absurd and grossly misrepresented 
juke-box distillation of his Midsummer 
Vigil, and hence the growing popularity 
of that work in its proper form, the music 
of Hugo Alfvén is finally coming to be 
heard in this country In view of the 
fact that the composer is now in his late 
eighties, it is about time Taking ad- 
vantage of its affiliation with Discofil of 
Sweden, Westminster is herewith offering 
the first disc in the catalogue devoted in 
entirety to him. Alfvén emerges the more 
clearly not as a great composer but as a 
highly competent musician who creates 


eminently listenable music on a high level 


of nationalistic expression. He might, in 


inalogy to English composers, fall 
somewhere between Holst and Vaughan 
Williams, with the hearty, good-natured, 
optimist nationalistic stamp ol both, 
if without some of the latter's extra-na- 


tional stature. Withal, Alfvén is a creator 


of music that is uncomplicated, though 
well-constructed, and readily enjovable. 
The tirst side here is devoted to his 
Dalecarlian Rhapsody, dating from 1937, 
R36 


—William Cowper 


descriptive of the reflections and _ recol- 
lections of a young shepherdess, and em- 


ploving—as does so 


much of the 
Swedish folk melodies. 


The Festival for Full Orchestra is an oddly 


com- 
poser’s output 


mistitled piece. It is a florid and showy 
work commissioned for the inauguration 
ola 1908. 


theater in Unlike Beethoven, 


who responded to a similar charge by 
building himself a finely constructed tonal 
edifice of purely ‘‘absolute’™ music in his 
Consecration of the House Overture, Alfvén 
lets his imagination lead him into music 
evocative of material quite irrelevant to 
the occasion for which it was conceived. 
The notes inform us that the music was in- 
spired by a novel set in Poland, and so 
the music is in 


fact largely a 


the 


grand 


Polonaise reminiscent of one in 


“Boris Godunov’. Both these pieces are 
conducted by Stig Westerberg, and it is 
plain from this and his other Discoftil 
Westminster that he is a con- 
He should 


be given the opportunity to be heard fur- 
ther 


releases 
ductor of substantial ability. 
wider 


and in a material. 


But it is the final work on this disc that is 


range ot 


surely the most effective and enjoyable of 
the three. The 


we rk, 


Prodigal Son is a recent 
performed first in 1957. 


that it is, 


The fact 
in spite of its Biblical title, 
thoroughly Scandinavian in sound, should 
be no more surprising than that Vaughan 
Williams’ music for The Wasps of Aristo- 
British. 


phanes sounds so solidly Even 
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less so, it seems, for the work actually 
bears the subtitle Five Danced Paintings 
from Darlana, and was conceived as a 
portrayal in music and dance of the Bibli- 
cal tale as projected through the quaint 
local ecclesiastical paintings and customs 


of one of the rural areas of Sweden. 


Blended into his own music is a healthy 
sprinkling of folk melodies. Seven sec- 
tions are presented in this Suite, all of 
them colorful, lively, and infectious. 
Interpretative authority is lent by the 
conducting of the composer himself. 
The sound throughout is good. J.W.B. 





| Brandenburgs from Couraud and Scherchen 


T" 1E Brandenburg Concerti areamong 
a select number of superior composi- 
tions that fascinate professional musicians 
and untrained listeners as well by richness 
of invention and by complexity of organiza- 
tion alone. These qualities draw a broad 
public, even when many of its numbers 
initially fail to apprehend other merits of 
the music, notably certain subtle shades 
of emotional communication. There is 
little music that holds the unsophisticated 
listener by complex architecture alone, 
but the Brandenburgs manage it. 

This is doubtless one of the principal 
reasons why we so often get performances 
of these scores similar to the impersonal 
Couraud rendition. Couraud’s presenta- 
tion is at all times cool and detached; 
it aims for and achieves, a good part of the 
time, a clear texture and precise rhythm. 
Clarity is, however, sometimes sacrificed 
for a kind of athletic vigor that has a 
tendency to streamline away interesting 
detail. The recording in the mono version 
I heard (there will be a stereo issue, too) 
is not the most faithful ally in the service 
of clarity, either. The aural perspective 
is almost flat, but without the virtue of 
the transparency possible with skillful, 
ultra-close miking. The instrumental 
solos are sufficiently forward; the harpsi- 


J. S. BACH: Six Brandenburg Concerti; 
Saroque Ensemble of Stuttgart con- 
ducted by Marcel Couraud. Columbia 
set M2L-259, four sides, $7.98. 

S. BACH: Six Brandenburg Concerti; 
Members of the Cento Soli Orchestra of 


— 


Paris conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Omega Stereo SOML-1039 /40/41, three 
discs, $4.98 each. 


Miinchinger London Stereo set CSA-2301 
Busch Angel COLC-13/14 
Horenstein Vox set DL-122 
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chord is, on the other hand, lost most of 
the time. To sum up: Couraud is at his 
best when he gets unanimity from his 
players and maximum help from the 
engineers. And this occurs in the last 
movement of No. 3, in almost all of No. 4 
(a gracious, animated performance), and 
in the first two movements of No. 6. 
No. 1 is largely graceless and matter-of- 
fact; No. 2 is streamlined, to boot. The 
dramatic first movement of No. 3 and 
the jolly last movement of No. 6 need 
greater phraseological tension and perfect 
ensemble to make them fizz. In _ the 
Brandenburgs, only impeccable musical 
tailoring and manners can make up for the 
absence of a positive personality operating 
in an acceptable style. 

As many of us know, Hermann Scher- 
chen is a pgsitive personality and, in his 
work with aa a director with well-de- 
veloped emotional responses. Much of his 
strength and his weakness here—and else- 
where on records—is based on his apparent 
necessity to experiment with tempo. His 
percentage of success, according to this 
taste, is only a little above average. On 
this occasion, he might come off a bit better 
if he had had a better group of soloists and 
additional rehearsal time. The ensemble 
is ragged more often than is allowable by 
the highest standards of execution. The 
recording, too, is variable in quality and in 
matters of balance and volume. Soloists 
particularly in Nos. 1 and 2—are too far 
away for effectiveness. Upper partials 
of middle frequencies are from time to time 
underemphasized to the point of taking 
body away from the over-all sound. The 
lower strings are sometimes heavy and 
poorly defined. With the convenient and 
expensive format of a concerto to a side 


(the Couraud presentation is on two discs) | 
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the sound of the Scherchen performance 
The 


merit. 


should have been better than it is. 
project has, of course, a deal of 
No. 1 is musical and warm of spirit, if 
sometimes the 


Polacca 


a bit limp in phrasing: 
is an outstanding moment (the 
No. 4 begins 
the 


horns are not playing here). 


delightfully and continues in slow 


movement with nobility and convincing 


rhetoric; and digging below the surface 


of No. 5, 


tail and a good deal of intensity with some 


Scherchen finds revelatory de- 
unconventional tempi. The first two move- 
ments of No. 6 have 
breadth. No. 2, on 


spoiled by poor balance and tempi in the 


warmth 
the 


and fine 


other hand, is 


J. S. BACH: 


Suite No. 5 


Concerto; French 
Toccata in D; Fan- 
Contrapunctus XV, 
Sylvia 

DL- 
Stereo 710012, $5.98 


Italian 
in QU; 
minor; 
from the Art of the 
Marlowe (harpsichord 
10.012, $4.98. or 


Ss THE 


Fugue; 


Decca 


irtist’s tendency to be careful and 


somewhat metronomic robs this 


music 
of much of its dramatic quality. Es- 
pecially disappointing is the deeply mov- 
ing Toccata in D, which does little more 
than plod along in this version. Also, the 
superlative style and tasteful registra- 
tions of the Kirkpatrick performance of 
the French Suites (in the Decca Archive 
series) far outshine Marlowe 1). H.M 
Music of the Bach Family JOHANN 


BERNHARD BACH: Ouverture in 
D; WILHELM FRIEDRICH ERNST 


BACH: Sextet in E flat; Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta conducted by Richard Burgin 
in the Overture); Gino Cioffi (clarinet 
Harry Shapiro (horn); Harold Meek 
horn); Robert Brink (violin), Joseph 
de Pasquale (viola Samuel Maves 
violon-cello) (in the Sextet Boston 
Stereo BS T-1006, $5.95 
SREISSUES in stereo of two delightful 
works by the lesser-know Jachs, one a 
contemporary cous! ind the other a 
grands« f old J. S. Both performances 
ire excellent So are the stereo effects, 
iltthough there is some fuzziness and a 
negligible bit of distortion on the side 


containing the Ouverture. But interested 
parties will not mind this Pi. 
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outer movements fast enough to exag- 
the 


No. 3 is taken at a pace slower 


gerate some very poor playing by 
soloists. 
than my idea of allegro and the general 
effect is that of an earthmover going up 
hill. 


and altogether sluggish; 


The finale of No. 6 is again too slow 
and some tape 
splices are obtrusive. 

In truth, none of us has heard in- 
candescent Brandenburgs on records since 
the Busch players made theirs in the 
thirties (these performances are happily 
available in Angel's historical series). 
The best of the modern recordings seems 


to me Miinchinger’s (stereo) on London, 


or in mono Horenstein’s on Vox. €.3.4. 
BEETHOVEN: ass in C, Op. 86; 
Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano); Monica 
Sinclair (contralto Richard Lewis 
tenor Marion Nowskowski (basso 
Beecham Choral Society and Royal 


Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. 


SG-7168, 598 


Capitol Stereo 


Ss) THE Mass in C has been rather slighted 


and patronized simply because it 
Vissa 


majestic work, warmer and more lyrical, 


s not 


the Solemnis. Certainly it is a less 
quite worthy of the fondness Beethoven 
himself was said to have felt for it. Un- 
Porter suggests 


questionably, as Andrew 


in the jacket notes, there is a great deal 
of the composer's personal philosophy and 
religion in it. The one previous recording 
Was not too satisfactory; it seemed to have 
roughly together. 


Nothing of this kind cat 


been thrown rather 


be said of the 


Beecham presentation. As is usual with 
Sir Thomas, 


preparation 


there has been 


For 


impressive 


plenty of 


the most part the re- 


sults are truly The chorus 
sings admirably and, except for one thing, 
it is well balanced with the excellent or- 
chestra. The exception regards the altos, 
whose leads are consistently weak in tone 
The soloists have obviously been carefully 
picked, and all perform with distinction, 


though I do not tind the voice of the bass 


very ingratiating \s in the Wissa 
Solemnis, Beethoven has outdone himself 
in a Benedictus that sings, and this is a 


P.5;..e. 


high spot of the recording 
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The ‘Missa’ in stereo 


BEETHOVEN: Missa Solemnis in D, Op- 
123; Uta Graf (soprano); Grace Hoff- 
man (contralto); Helmut Kretschmar 
(tenor); Albert Wenk (basso); North 
German Philharmonic Chorus and Or- 
chestra, conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Urania Stereo set USD-1025-2, four 
sides, $11.90. 


SONE hardly expects ever to hear the 
Missa Solemnis completely realized in 
this imperfect world. The problems set 
by the composer for the performers are 
notorious; and in our own day the prob- 
lems of capturing the whole in recording 
have been added. This is certainly one 
of the better attempts. Goehr’s con- 
ception of the score has breadth and dig- 
nity, and his performing forces are at the 
very least competent. Here and there I 
would disagree on a tempo—the opening 
of the Gloria is rather jumbled in effect 

and we could do with more serenity in the 
Benedictus, though perhaps this should be 
blamed rather on the engineers than the 
musicians. The soloists are generally 
good, with the two ladies carrying off 
first honors; the tenor is a little rough 
tonally and the bass is inclined to be 
stodgy. My main criticism of the record- 
ing is a matter of balance. The chorus is 
apparently behind the orchestra, and thus 
rather overbalanced, while the quartet 
stands out much too strongly. Indeed, 
in some places it is impossible to hear the 
chorus below the soloists. The heavenly 
violin solo in the Benedictus is too strong 
and heavy. As the only Missa Solemnis 
as yet issued in stereo this recording natu- 
rally has some appeal beyond its alterna- 
tives. And those who look back on the 
loscanini interpretation as definitive must 
always have been dissatisfied with the 
sonic qualities of his version. Klemperer 
fared better, though his recording too by 
now is pretty well out of date. Far more 
satisfactory in sound, and musically a 
worthy rival, is the B6hm recording, and 
I am afraid, stereo or no, this new set 
hardly supersedes it. Not only are Béhm’s 
performing forces excellent, but also they 
are very well recorded. P.L.M. 
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BEETHOVEN: Missa Solemnis, Op. 123; 
Ilona Steingruber (soprano); Else Schu- 
erhoff (contralto); Erich Majkut (ten- 
or); Otto Wiener (basso); Akade- 
miechor and Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Vox PL 11.430, $4.98. 

AWRITING recently of the Goehr 

Missa Solemnis 1 rather cavalierly dis- 

missed consideration of the Klemperer 

recording as out-of-date, little dreaming it 
would be back to be reviewed again so 
soon. The remarkable thing that has 
been done for this new publication is the 
putting onto one disc what formerly 
occupied two: Vox tells us proudly on the 
jacket that this record contains one hour, 
twelve minutes, and thirty seconds of 
music. But let us consider the per- 
formance. No one will question the 
authority or the abilities of Otto Klem- 
perer, one of the great conductors of our 
day. Beethoven is among his gods; 
his sympathy and understanding are 
patent in every groove of this recording. 

The forces under his leadership, to be sure, 

are not superhuman, and superhuman 

they would have to be to give all that 

Beethoven demands of them. The chorus, 

however, is about as well equipped to cope 

with these Aemands as any we are likely 
to find. Along with the orchestra these 
singers do themselves proud. But the 
soloists are only partially successful. The 
soprano and the bass are best: Miss 

Steingruber has her fine, poised voice 

well under control and she sings with style. 

But Majkut's tenor is a rather thin sound 

at best, and in contrast Miss Schuerhoff's 

contralto is on the fat side. For all that, 
the loveliest moment in the Missa, the 

Benedictus, is sung with considerable 

beauty. As for the recording, it will 

hardly stand up against the more recent 
efforts of Béhm and Goehr, the latter 
either in its monophonic or stereo version. 

It may well be that the achievement of 

crowding so much on the disc has meant 

a loss in quality. Certainly the sound is 

confined at best, and somewhat fuzzy as 

we approach the center of the disc on both 
sides. Nevertheless, this is an important 
reading of a great choral work, and the 
reissue is well merited. Pt. Oe. 
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Gieseking’s Beethoven 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 in E, Op. 14 
Vo. 1 Sonata No. lO inG.Op /4, Vo 2 


Sonata No. 13 in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1 


Sonata No. 14 1n C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
Vo. 2 ( Moonlight’); Walter Gieseking 
plano \ngel 35652, $4.98 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 4 in E flat 
Op. 7: Sonata No. 5 in C minor, Op. 10 
Vo. 1: Sonata No. 6 in F, Op. 10, No. 2: 
Walter Gieseking (piano \ngel 35655, 
$4.98 

AIF vour preference in Beethoven inter 


pretation leans to the conservative German 
tradition, then Gieseking's should be very 


much to vour liking, for they are dy 
virtually de- 


The 


ordinary tonal and expressive vocabulary 


namically scaled down and 


void of pedal utilization 


extra- 


found throughout his masterful concepts 


of impressionistic and other music are 


nowhere evident here, but rather a dry, 


non-singing tone and a detached method of 


finger articulation. On the positive side is 


a spotless clarity of melodic and = con- 


trapuntal definition, not to mention 


an unquestionable earnestness of artistic 


intent But my own preference is for 


greater fluidity of phrasing (and at times 


for phrasing itself, which the detached 


finger-stvle often precludes or curtails), 


more tonal coloration, and heightened 


dramatic realization—the kind of pianism 
Serkin and Solomon, 


though neither of these artists has current 


best exemplitied by 


recordings of these sonatas Gieseking 


died two-thirds of the way through 


recording all thirty-two of the Beethoven 


Sonatas. I suspect that the end came be- 


fore he had the opportunity to edit the 


tapes and make necessary corrections, for 
a number of technical slips and instances 
of unsteady metrics are to be found in these 

\ngel's engineering ts muffled 


\.K 


expositions 
and low-level 
oe 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D, Op. 10, 
Vo. 3; Sonata in B flat, Op. 22; Walter 
\ngel 35653, $4.98. 


Gieseking (piano 


AGIESEKING uses a secco style with 
early Beethoven which, however correct, 
seems to rob the music of a certain in- 
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The 


in the opening move- 


trinsic richness pedal is used 
sparingly—if at all 
ment of the Op. 10, No. 3, giving a erystal- 
line etfect 


is fluid 


except 


His tone is pure and his legato 
In fact, there is little to criticize 
that his interpretation of grace 
notes, first appearing in measure 53, is open 


to question. The Largo e mesto is pedal- 


less, too, and lacks a sufficient sustaining 
quality \lso, exaggerated breaks be- 
tween phrases do not help matters 
Gieseking’s bell-like tone is perfectly 
suited to the Minuetto, one of the most 


The 
Rondo could use, I think, 
more variety of 


charming moments in all Beethoven. 
highly episodic 
texture. The opening 
movement of the Op. 22 contains more 
profundity, but the Adagio cries for the 
coloring and phrasing that only the pedal 
can give it. The Minuetto is more Mozart- 


ian than Beethovenian, as Gieseking 
plays it; there is almost too much clarity 
and refinement. 


broken 


here 


The finale again suffers 


from phrases, which are more 


annoying than elsewhere. Great 
artist though he was, Gieseking did have 


D.H.M. 


his interpretative limitations. 
* 
BEETHOVEN: No. 2 in A, Op. 2, 
No Zz: Sonata No 3 in " Op , # No. 3: 
\ngel 35654, 


Sonata 


Walter Gieseking (piano 
$4.98. 
ATHE opening the Op. 14, 
No. 1 is played with careful attention to 


but 


Allegro of 


tone, there Is some uneven tinger 


work in the rapid passages. Things im- 
prove as the Sonata progresses, however, 
and in the Schubertian tinale Gieseking 
ripples and bubbles in pearly fashion. One 
range, but it 


In the No. 10, 


Gieseking’s lack of a sustained tone makes 


could ask for more dynam 
is beautifully articulated 

itself felt to disadvantage. This may be 
due either to the method with which he at- 
tacks the keys or to the instrument itself. 
The “Moonlight” 


and textural variety 


could have more color 

Gieseking’s tempi are 
a shade slower than is usually encountered, 
so that the second movement fails to con- 
trast the first sufficiently \ngel’s re- 
cording is excellent except when an occa- 
sional sforzando brings out a raspy sound 


1D. H.M 
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BISCOGLI: Concerto in D for Oboe, 
Trumpet and Bassoon; VIVALDI: Two 


Concerti for Piccolo, Strings and Con- 


tinuo (P.78, P.79 Pierre Pierlot 
oboe), Ludovic Vaillant (trumpet), 
Paul Hongne (bassoon), Jean-Pierre 


Leclair Instrumental 
Ensemble conducted by Jean-Frangois 
Paillard Westminster-Erato XWN- 
18834, $4.98. 

ATHE fact of S. Biscogli’s existence has 

no support other than the autograph on 


Rampal (piccolo); 


the manuscript of this score. His places 
and dates of birth and death, as well as any 
other of his compositions (if any there be), 
which this concerto 


rest in the oblivion 


deserves to share. Conductor-annotator 
Paillard places the work somewhere be- 
1750 and 1775 The latter date 


would seem more likely because, in addi- 


tween 


tion to employing stylistic elements of the 
Italian baroque and Mannheim, there are 
traces of the Mozart of the K. 240s and 
250s. The only 


detective work is the 


pleasure that can be derived here. The 
writing for the solo instruments is clever, 
but what they have to do is thematically 
skill- 
fully with bright orchestral backing, but 
I don't 


tepid The soloists perform very 


know why they bothered. The 
Vivaldi works, giants in comparison to the 
minor.  Al- 


Biscogli, are charming and 


though they never touch on the great 
dramatic heights of the Op. 10 Flute Con- 
certi, there is enough invention in them to 
make for very pleasurable listening. 
Rampal plays magnificently and receives 
fine support from Paillard and orchestra. 
Terrific sound H.G. 
e 
BRAHMS: Quintet for Piano and Strings 
in F minor, Op. 34; Eva Bernathova 
Janaéek Quartet. 
Deutsche Grammophon DGM-12002, 
$4.98, or Stereo DGS-712002, $5.98. 
Budapest Columbia ML-4336 


(piano) and the 


Curzon 
S)HERE is a workmanlike, sincere per- 
formance that is well recorded. It is, 
unfortunately, not enough to make the 
most of the earnest quality and dramatic 
striving Brahms labored to put into his 
brilliant but uneven piano’ quintet. 
Greater breadth of expression, a more in- 


cisive attack is needed to bring this work 
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to life. In spite of a dull recording, you 

will find these necessary elements in the 

Columbia version. —C.J.L. 

_ 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Odd Griiner-Hegge. RCA 
Camden Stereo CAS-495, $2.98. 

S)THIS release is a bargain by any stand- 

ards. Although a shade deliberate in the 

opening movement and slightly overweight 
in the middle ones, the performance is on 
the whole quite sturdy and sensible. This 
is no second-rate or small-time outfit, as its 
presence on this low-priced label might 
imply. In this, as in previous releases in 
this series, the stereo engineering is fully 
equal to that of Camden’s big brother, 
RCA Victor. —P.C.P. 
e 

BRAHMS: Mit vierzig 
auf, geliebter Schatten; 
schwer; Kein Haus, 
Herbstgeftihl; Alte Liebe; Abenddaém- 
merung; O witisst’ ich doch den Weg 
surtick; Auf dem Kirchofe; Verzagen; 
Regenlied; Nachklang; Friihlingslied; 
Auf dem See; Feldeinsamkeit; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau Jorg 
Demus (piano). Decca / Deutsche Gram- 
mophon DGM-12007, $4.98, or Stereo 
712007, $5.98. 

S)ONCE again Fischer-Dieskau has put 

together a program in which a few tried 

and true favorites stand with others that 
deserve to be better known. Curiously, 

he has given us all of Brahms’ Op. 94 

Sapphische 


These are not easy songs to sing. 


Jahren; 
Mein 


Steig 
Herz ist 
keine Heimat; 


(baritone) ; 


except its one famous number 
Ode. 
Mit viersig Jahren is a setting of Riickert 
that likens the first forty years of life to 
climbing to the top of a hill. Stock- 
hausen, for whom it was written, is said 
to have broken down with emotion when 
he first performed it to Brahms’ accom- 
paniment. Fischer-Dieskau gives a sense 
of the effort of the climb in the first lines, 
and I especially like the suggestiveness of 
the line Nicht atmend aufwdarts brauchst du 
mehr zu steigen, later in the song. The opus 
contains also Brahms’ shortest song, 
Kein Haus, keine Heimat, which packs an 
amazing amount of power into its twenty 
measures. Not the least interesting songs 
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in the recital are the two—Regenlied and 
Nachklang—which were to lend their 
thematic material as well as a name to the 
violin sonata in G, Op. 78. Of the entire 
program only three songs, O wiisst’ ich 
doch den Weg aurtick, Auf dem Kirchhofe, 
and Feldeinsamkeit, could by any stretch 
be called well-known. Let us hope that 
their presence will be enough to interest 
a new audience in the others. In all of 
these songs the piano parts are charac- 
teristically Brahmsian, and some are as 
difficult as his pieces for that instrument. 
One regrets, therefore, that at times 
mostly on the first side—Demus'’ playing is 
a bit modest and in the background. 
Otherwise this is in all ways a splendid 
record. P.L.M. 
e 
DVORAK: Concerto in B minor, Op. 104, 
for Cello and Orchestra; FAURE: 


Elégie for ‘'Cello and Orchestra; Janos 
Starker (cello) with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Suss- 
kind. Angel Stereo S-35417, $5.98. 
Rostropovitch Capitol EMIG-7910 
Casals Angel COLH-30 
SUNFORTUNATELY, this performance 
of the Dvorak is marred by Starker’s tone, 
which for once tends to be a little cramped 
and edgy. Moreover, the production of 
such a narrow sound demands intonation 
which is right on the button, and Starker’s, 
ordinarily perfect, is not quite that in this 
instance. The two performances listed 
above seem to me superior on the whole; 
Casals’ is of course historic. The Fauré 
comes off much better, with greater rich- 
ness and tonal security in evidence. 
Susskind is most sympathetic; as an 
accompanist, there are few who surpass 
him. Angel's stereo is only so-so by com- 
parison with its own best. D.H.M. 





| A sampling of Delibes’ first major ballet score 


DELIBES: La _ Source Selections ; 
CHOPIN-DOUGLAS: Les Sylphides; 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra con- 
ducted by Peter Maag. London LL- 
3015, $3.98, or Stereo CS-6026, $4.98. 

SHOW gracefully—and gratefully—could 

the balletomane wave aside yet another 

version of Les Sylphides in favor of more 
of this delightful music from La Source, 

Delibes’ first major ballet score. It would 

even be rewarding to hear some of the 

music which Minkus composed for this 
ballet. For this was a_ joint. effort. 

Delibes composed the music for Act II 

and Act III, Scene 1, while Minkus com- 

posed that for Act I and the closing scene. 

It is so easy for sophisticated music 
lovers to underrate Delibes’ contributions 
to ballet music, even though a brief look 
at the music which preceded and followed 
that of Delibes for the ballet stage should 
be convincing proof of his importance. 

\fter all, it was Delibes who began the 

line of important ballet scores extending 

from the late nineteenth century to the 

present. Not that his historical im- 

portance needs to be stressed: his music 

can stand on its own solid virtues, and 
none is more evocative of the dance. 
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The story line of La Source—all about 
a lovely, though somewhat two-faced, 
lady; a handsome hunter; his rival, the 
Khan of Ghendijib; a gipsy-woman who 
traffics in magic; and Naila, the Fairy of 
the Spring (water)—gives Delibes copious 
opportunity for providing a colorful, 
charming, and even quasi-exotic score. 
Naive? Of course it is, wonderfully so. 
The excerpts presented here, which do not 
exactly follow the contents as listed on the 
cover, give a sampling of the music for the 
second act and most of the brief third-act 
opening scene. Whether Delibes is 
using a flute solo or the complete orchestra, 
his feeling for mood and character suc- 
cessfully comes through. On every page 
there is evidence that Peter Maag is well 
acquainted with the requirements of 
romantic ballet. His meticulous regard 
for tempi and dynamics results in a fresh, 
glowing creation rather than a studious, 
dull one. London has provided superb 
sound for both performances. 

The Douglas orchestration of Les 
Sylphides is attractive and does not de- 
part radically from the sort of thing one 
expects. It, too, is well played by Maag. 

G.L.M. 
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Scholarship and musicianship 
are by no means incompatible 


Dufay by the Dessoff Choirs— 


crusading without understanding 


be said at the outset that The 


ET IT 
Dessoft 


organization 


Choirs is a commendable 
Not 


number of enthusiastic amateurs a chance 


only does it give a 


to make music together in a most satisfy- 
ing fashion, but also it enables the New 
York concert-going public to hear rarely 


performed music, especially that of early 


periods 
But this group's various recording ven- 


tures have not, on the whole, been suc- 


cessful, partly because what makes for 


a stimulating amateur “‘live’’ performance 


does not alwavs guarantee a worth-while 


recording. Boepple isa and 


courageous 


remarkably energetic musician, and it is 


to his credit that he has long recognized 
the merit of medieval music and Crusaded 


actively for it. Unfortunately, his insight 


into this literature seems to end there, 


for one can only conclude, on the basis of 
what he does with—or to—it, that he has 


no real understanding of it It is one 


thing for him to preach the beauties of this 
wonderful art, but it is another thing for 
him to try to perform it the way he does, 
behind 


dragging his huge chorus along 


him The Dessoff Choirs, ordinarily 


DUFAY: 


chanson 


Hostis Herodes (hymn 


Salve 


Vostre 
bruit Regina (hymn 
Gloria ad 
Bon a] 


jour, 
Aurea luce (hymn 


Vergine bella (canzona 


modum — tubae chorus 


bon mots (chanson 


Pange lingua (hymn); Je languis en 


piteux martyre (chanson); Iste confessor 


(hymn); Sanctus papale (chorus); Leslie 
Chabay (tenor), Josef Marx (oboe), 
Sylvia Deutscher (bassoon), Carolyn 


Voigt 
The Dessoff Choirs conducted by Paul 
Boepple. Bach Guild BG-582, $4.98, or 
8) BGS-5008, $5.95. 


viola), Sterling Hunkins (cello), 
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numbering one hundred or more, is just 


too large. They can pass muster in music 
of the later Renaissance, but the farther 


back 


disastrous have been the results. 


Boepple has led them the more 
his is 
due not only to the ungainly and utterly 
impracticable size of the chorus, but also 
to the fact that Boepple totally ignores the 
problem of solo voices, an essential—or in 
element in the 
music of the high and late Middle Ages. 


1957 


some cases even the sole 


This record, the by-product of a 


concert, is not so hideous a monstrosity 


as was Boepple’s distortions of Perotinus 


once available on a Concert Hall disc 
CHS-1112), but it is in the same bad 
tradition. Guillaume Dufay (c.1400- 


1474 


were often interested in vocal contrast 


and many of his contemporaries 


contrast of combinations of solo voices 


against a larger mass of voices—in a way 
analogous to the baroque interest in the 
instrumental contrast of the concerto 
grosso form, though the parallel must not 
be overstressed. Boepple has long been in 
the habit of ignoring this essential aspect 
of the music and blithely leads his forces 
straight through everything without the 
slightest attempt at contrasts. Thus a 
piece like the Sanctus papale, whose in- 
serted tropes and original liturgical text 
should stand out against each other as only 
soloists and chorus in juxtaposition can 
make them, emerges instead as a shapeless 
Less erratic, but 


equally discomforting, is Boepple’s hand- 


and meaningless blob. 
ling of the hymns. Dufay composed only 
these: the odd- 
numbered verses were intended to be sung 
Plainchant. 


the alternate verses of 


in the original Good ex- 
amples of how these pieces should sound 
(including Hostis Herodes on the latter 
disc) are in performances by the Brussels 
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Pro Musica Antiqua under Safford Cape 
for Decca Archive (ARC-3003), and the 
New York Pro Musica under Noah Green- 
berg for Decca (DL-9400). Here, how- 
ever, Boepple stingily gives only the first 
two verses of each, the first in the Plain- 
chant and the second in the composer's 
polyphonic setting; why should these 
fragments be foisted off as complete 
works? Moreover, in the polyphonic 
verses Boepple uses instruments. This in 
itself is very much in the authentic tradi- 
tion, but not as he does it: not only are the 
instruments modern ones, but their players 
almost deliberately revel in an unarchaic 
sound as if to dissociate themselves as 
completely as possible from any sug- 
gestion of the older instruments that the 
composer knew. 

The only choral performance of any real 
merit here is that of the curious little 
Gloria ad modum tubae (“Gloria in Trum- 
pet Style’), in which the lower voices 
imitate a trumpet ostinato in opposition 
to the contrapuntal weaving of the upper 
voices. In an old recording for Lyrichord 
(LL-52) under James Welch, the intentions 
of the score were read differently and taken 
literally, so that this imitative part was 
actually played on a trumpet; while we 
cannot be dogmatic about the composer's 
intentions this certainly did destroy much 
of the humor and apparent point of the 
music. Boepple’s reading is considerably 
more satisfying, although it is matched, 
if not surpassed, in a sprightly perform- 
ance by a Mexican group for Urania 
(URLP-7168). So much for the choral 
aspects of this release. But there are also 
four chansons here, three secular and one 
sacred, performed by tenor and _ instru- 
ments. These prove to be another great 
disappointment. Leslie Chabay in general 
isa fine musician. But he is simply not at 
home in this music. His full vibrato and 
the relatively thick texture of his voice, 
assets perhaps in other realms, are handi- 
caps here. The catchy Bon jour, bon mois 
he plods into a minuet; while he wallows 
aimlessly in Je languis en piteux martyre. 
rhe Brussels group has done both of these, 
and a number of other such secular works 
as well, in elegant style elsewhere (EMS- 
206). Inviting further disaster by com- 
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parison, Chabay tackles one of the most 
famous and most lovely of Dufay's com- 
positions, the canzona Vergine bella, which 
has already been performed beautifully 
by Jeanne Deroubaix of the Brussels 
group (ARC-3003) and Russell Oberlin of 
the New York group (DL-9400). The 
result of inevitable comparison is almost 
a foregone conclusion: and since the text 
(by Petrarch) is in Italian, Chabay reacts 
to it as he would to Verdi; his performance 
thus is little better than the poor one that 
once appeared in the Allegro set, ‘‘Music 
of the Gothic Period and Early Renais- 
sance’’, Vol. I (AL-14). 

On the credit side, I should say that the 
jacket notes by our own A. C. (Arthur 
Cohn) are an admirable introduction to 
Dufay and his music. But I must express 
surprise over his statement concerning 
the Salve Regina that: ‘‘According to his 
will it was probably this ‘‘Sa/ve’’ that 
Dufay wished sung during the administer- 
ing of the last rites. Since a will is read 
officially only after death, Dufay’s wish 
was consummated only after he had de- 
parted from the living.”’ It is my under- 
standing that the piece Dufay composed 
for his own last moments, but which was 
(as Mr. Cohn correctly notes) instead his 
own burial fhusic, was by no means the 
inappropriate hymn sung here but rather 
a specially composed motet, an Ave 
Regina coelorum with personalized tropes 
inserted by the composer. (A portion of 
this motet is included in Vol. IIT of RCA’s 
wonderful History of Music in Sound, 
LM-6016.) 


In sum, then, this release misses fire. 
In vain has Vanguard/Bach Guild given 
it good recorded sound; the contents do 
not justify such attention. Many of the 
complaints registered above; to be sure, 
might be argued away with the claim that 
all the abuses and misunderstanding here 
are simply functions of adapting the music 
to modern media of performance. This 
might be a tenable point if there weresome 
musical quality to these performances; 
but there is little. Moreover, groups like 
those of Cape and Greenberg have demon- 
strated that careful scholarship and fine 
musicianship are by no means incompati- 


ble. —J.W.B. 
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More Gesualdo from 


Craft and Randolph 


HANKS to Craft 


Randolph it is now possible to get 


Messrs and 


acquainted with a large portion of the 


works of Gesualdo (c. 1560-1613), one of 


the most fascinating figures in all musical 


history, and to begin to place them in 


proper perspective. It is remarkable that 


in Craft's three recorded programs, Ran- 
dolph’s two, and the one presented by the 


Lamy Choir on Deutsche Grammophon 


\rchive, there is not very much repetition; 


each of the discs brings us new surprises 


How is it possible that the existence of 


such a work as Itene, O miei sospiri, in- 


cluded | Randolph, could have re- 


mained so long ignored? And this is only 


one ol a great many 


It is Craft's theory that only an 


age 
ind performed the works 
Webern, Schénberg 
fiendishly — difficult 
Still, 


that has know! 
of Stravinsky and 
could) master the 
Gesualdo lose 


idiom he does not 


sight of the fact that in order to appreciate 


T’amo mia vita; Or che 
Chiaro 


SC onda; 


GESUALDO: 
n gioia; O sempre crudo amore; 
liarda 


Com piete; O vos 








Psalmi delle omnes; 
Con cor w G irda ottava; 
Fy n mno; lo pur respiro; Gia 
pian } dolore; Resta di darmi now: 
Del prit 7 en Sinfonia a 
uvattro antica: Cor mio deh non pian 
t Dunque non m'offendete; Gailliarda 
none Verce gridé f langendo; All’ 
ombra_ de or Gatlliarda quarta; 
Languise fin Non t'amo, o voce 
ingrata; O crux benedicta; Grace-Lvnne 
Marti soprano Marilynn Horne 
mezzo-soprano); Cora Lauridsen (con- 
tralto Richard Robinson (tenor 


Charles Scharbach Sol Babitz 


basso 
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this unique genius we must also place 


him among his own contemporaries. 


How, even so, account for the utter de- 
Resta di noia or the 
Merce, And 


only now are we making the acquaintance 


jection of darmi 


shattering grido piangendo? 


of this master’s religious works (for 
the one-time uxoricide ended his days in 
the shadow of the church), here repre- 
sented by a haunting o vos omnes, a tine 
In te Domine and O crux benedicta. 

Craft discounts the connection between 
a composer's life and his music, but hastens 
to add that in Gesualdo’s case the two 
were certainly related. ‘‘Gesualdo’s texts 
both sacred and secular deal exclusively 
death, murder, whether 


with remorse 


Christ's death or the ‘I’ of the madrigals, 
it is always his own.” I have quoted thus 
Craft 


his splendid comprehension and control of 


extensively from because besides 


the performances that his singers and in- 


strumentalists have recorded he has an 


violin); Ralph Schaeffer (violin); Mil- 


ton Thomas (viola Eugene Wilson 

cello conducted by Robert Craft. 

Columbia ML-5341, $4.98. 
GESUALDO: Luci Serene € chiare; Ecco 


gia mi discoloro; 


S 


Invan, dunque, o crudele; 


moriro dungque; Ahi, 
Itene, O miei 
sospiri; Mentre madonna il lasso fianco 
Ahi! 
FRESCOBALDI: 


felice aurora; Ahi! bella di, ma cruda 


posa: troppo saggia ne l'¢ rrar; 


Fortunata per me, 
nemica; Se la doglia e ‘1 
Da qual Spera de ciel; Perché S pe ss’ a 
veder la vostra luce; 
The 
ducted by David 

minster XWN-18812 


mia martire; 


Amor ti chiam’ il 


mondo; Singers, con- 


West- 


Randolph 
Randolph. 
$4.98. 
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uncommon ability to prove his grasp of 
the subject in lucid, 
readable 


informative, and 
He has 
given us here a fine essay on Gesualdo 


fascinatingly notes. 


(with a newly discovered documentary 
letter translated for us by Aldous Huxley) 
along with helpful notes on the music. 
Craft's singers have been trained in a 
tone production that is absolutely straight 
and pure, instrumental and unemotional. 
Along with that their intonation is so well 
under control that, as Craft tells us, he can 
indicate a slight raising or lowering of a 
note by the movement of his finger. Need- 
matter of 


less to say this is not all a 


training—these were exceptional singers 


to begin with. 





to overloading. 


If the singing of Randolph's group is a 
less spectacular feat of virtuosity there is 
a great deal that is valuable in their pro- 
gram. And with this we are given a whole 
side of the little-known 
Frescobaldi, one of the great masters of 
seventeenth 


madrigals of 


century keyboard music. 
Needless to say these are less strikingly 
original than those of Gesualdo, though 
their polyphonic complexity is remarkable 
in itself. The singers present both masters 
in their pleasingly intimate style. Not the 
least happy result of their long association 
together is their air of easy informality. 
The recording is on the whole good, though 
at times it seemed rather perilously near 


P.L.M 


“IT TAKES TWO TO STEREO” * 


the perfect team for stereo! 
For matchless reproducton of stereo recordings s 


— the Model 196 UNIPOISE Arm 


with integrated Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE pickup 
and the GYROPOISE 800 airborne Stereotabie 


Only the Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE 
has the exclusive ‘‘T-GUARD” stylus assembly 
with the parallel reproducing element so important for stereo 
only the GYROPOISE Stereotable revolves on a bearing-of-air 
— in magnetic suspension .. 

only the Stereo FLUXVALVE is warranted for a lifetime 

In plain truth, here is more to enjoy — 
from both stereophonic and monophonic records 

Fine quality high fidelity products 
by PICKERING &Co., Inc., Plainview, N. Y 


FOR THOSE WHO CAN HEAR THE DIFFERENCE 





FLUEVALVE, GYMOPOISE, STEREOTAQLE 1 GuARO 


uirorse @ 
*NEWLY REVISED IT TAKES TWO TO STEREO''=—ADDRESS DEPT. S-89 FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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Gershwin’s own Suite 
from ‘‘Porgy and Bess’’ 


An almost 
com pletely 
new work 


\CK in the forties Robert Russell 


Bennett concocted a “Symphonic 


Picture’ from the score of *‘Porgy and 
Bess” at the request of Fritz Reiner, then 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
This suite has proved quite popular over 
the years, consisting as it does of a 
generous medley of the popular songs and 
a couple of the lesser known passages from 
the opera such as the Storm Music (which 
Ben- 


“improve” (my word, not 


was often cut from performances) 
nett chose to 
his) on the orchestration here and there, 
which did little violence to the music but 
did not help to retain the original Gershwin 
flavor More Morton Gould 


fashioned what seems to me to be a better 


rec ently 


suite, using a great deal more material, 
and conducting it himself with affection 
RCA Victor LM- 


suite meantime has 


and understanding 
2002): Bennett's 
been recorded at least half a dozen times. 
\nd after Goldwyn—the deluge. 

Now Westminster has come along with 
the most interesting Suite of all: this is 
Gershwin's own, which he prepared for the 


Philadelphia 
1936, not 


Orchestra in January of 


long after ‘‘Porgy and Bess” 





GERSHWIN: Suite from ‘Porgy and 
Bess” (Arr: Gershwin); GROFE: Grand 
Canyon Suite; Utah Symphony con- 

Maurice Abravanel. West- 

minster XWN-18850, $4.98, or Stereo 

WST-14063 (Gershwin coupled with 

COPLAND: F/ Salén México), $5.98. 


ducted by 
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A snapshot 
of her brother- 
in-law by Mrs. 
ira Gershwin 


York 
ceived when Gershwin conducted it, the 
suite (properly called Catfish Row) was 
forgotten after his death in 1937, 


opened in New 


Though well re- 


What Gershwin did was to take gener- 
ous portions of the opera’s orchestral 


passages, adding some instrumentation 
make 
a most effective distillation of the entire 


opera. 


in the vocal line, and somehow 
Considering that this .was little 
more than a scissors and paste job, Gersh- 
win’s handling of the material was master- 
fully accomplished. The Suite is signifi- 
cant for at least two reasons: first, be- 
cause of the choice of material incor- 
porated in it; second, for the brilliant 
orchestration. 
the “hit” 
good many of the pages which display, 
to great 


Although he did not omit 


songs, Gershwin included a 


advantage, his tremendous 


musical intelligence and inventiveness. 


Some of the included, indeed, 
was cut from the original 1935 production 


of ‘Porgy and Bess’, and will be heard 


music 


for the first time; other passages under- 
score action onstage and tend to be missed 
in theater performance. The result is an 
almost completely new Gershwin work 
which is news, and good news at that. 
Our own Lawrence D. Stewart, in his 
excellent notes for this record, points out 
that Gershwin referred to the opera’s 
“purely symphonic conception”, which, in 


part, may explain why the suite holds up 
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so well. There are five sections: I 

“Catfish Row’. This is a substantial 
re-creation of the original opening of 
‘* Porgy and Bess’’, beginning with the brief 
Overture developing into” the rarely 
heard opening of Act I, Scene 1 (cut from 
the original and omitted from subsequent 
productions), using a solo piano (‘Ina jazz 
manner’) to bridge from the Overture to 
the first song, Summertime. The piano 
writing is intricate and must have been an 
exciting idea for Gershwin, who had hoped 
to thus establish the mood, and to give the 
opera an almost stylized, abstract, setting. 
Happily, Gershwin chose to preserve his 
original opening in this suite. I1—‘‘Porgy 
This consists of J Got Plenty o’ 
Nuttin’ (called Banjo Song in the score), 
and Bess, You Is My Woman Now. 


I11—‘Fugue”. The high point is this 


Sings”. 


brilliant, syncopated, fugue for strings, 
percussion, and brass. This is the music in 
\ct III, Scene 1, accompanying the en- 
trance and death of the villain Crown. 
Gershwin’s orchestral mastery is nowhere 
better displayed than in this powerful 


exercise in writing in strict form. IV 


Gilbert and Sullivan Revisited: le 
sail the ocean blue; With catlike tread; A 
wandering minstrel 1; The flowers that 

When I was a lad; 

I am the very model of a modern major 

general; I am the captain of the Pina- 

fore; Little Buttercup; Poor wandering 

Tit-Willow; 

Three little maids from school; Jim 

limmens and His Jazz All-Stars. 

Warner Brothers Stereo WS-1278, $4.98. 


bloom in the spring; 


one; Farewell, my own; 


SHERE are some of the most popular 
excerpts from the G & S operas treated to 
modern arrangements. The program might 
well be called jazz variations on Sullivan's 
melodies, for of course nothing on the 
record is played straight. The big ques- 
tion is what all this has to do with Gilbert, 
without whose name apparently no one 
can ever mention Sullivan. The disc un- 
doubtedly will be found attractive to the 
jazz specialists; others may enjoy it as a 
novelty. It is good to see so much in- 
formation given on the jacket about the 
dates of recording and the various com- 


PE. Me. 


binations of instruments used. 
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The frenetic storm music 
ending the third scene of Act II \ 
“Good Morning, Sistuh”’. This section 


“Hurricane”. 


consists of the atmospheric opening of the 
final scene of Act III, Occupational 
Humoresque. The first theme is base 1 
upon a motif, Lord, I Is Tired This Ni+1t, 
which recurs throughout the score. Fo!- 
lowing are Good Morning, Sistuh an 1 tie 
children’s dance, Sure to Go to Houavn 
which are developed over complex rhythms 
and colorfully orchestrated, with par- 
ticularly wonderful sounds assigned to the 
piano (Gershwin’s own instrument, which 
is an important part of the orchestra). .\ 
reference to the Overture leads into the 
finale, I'm On My Way. 

Once and for all, perhaps, this suite will 
dissuade anyone from tampering with 
Gershwin’s marvelous orchestrations. The 
recording itself is as fine as Westminster 
has done, and the performance is excellent. 
Equally well served by orchestra and en- 
gineers are Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite 
and Copland’s E/ Salén México, of which, 
however, there is no discographic short- 
age. E.J. 


GRIEG: Sonata No. 1 in F, Op. 8, for 
Violin and Piano; SZYMANOWSKI: 
Sonata Nh 
Violin and 


1 in D minor, Op. 9, for 
David Oistrakh 
(violin), Leo Oborin (piano), Vladimir 
Yampolsky M-G-M GC- 
30004, $4.98. 


Piano; 
(piano). 


AFOR me, either work has more his- 
torical interest than musical appeal. 
The composers were still in their early 
twenties, and obviously both were still 
searching for their harmonic and melodic 
languages. Although they wrote these 
pieces with great skill and sincerity, they 
had not as yet achieved a personal style. 
True, Grieg’s melodic genius is strongly in 
evidence, although the influence is more 
Germanic than Nordic, as it would be 
later. Szymanowski, on the other hand, 
is more interesting harmonically than 
melodically. Oistrakh's playing is always 
sensitive, and proves once again that he is 
incapable of producing anything but the 
purest of tones. Both accompanists are 
excellent. The recording is clear and 
1).H.M. 


quite bright. 
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HANDEL-HARTY: Music for the Royal 
Fireworks ; 
Symphony 


Water Music Suite; London 
Orchestra 
Antal Dorati. 
90158, $5.95. 
S)THERE is a great similarity in sound 
between this recording, especially on the 
Water Music side, and another made by 
the same forces in the same hall of the 
Brahms Haydn 
garian Dances. 


conducted by 
Mercury Stereo SR- 


Variations and Hun- 
Both recordings exhibit a 
coarseness of orchestral tone which seems 
almost as much the fault of the players 
as of the engineers. The performances are 
of a properly elegant spirit, although a bit 
overenthusiastic at times. Mercury's 
sound, quite fine except for the roughness, 


is on the lush side for Handel. See also 
page 493 in the August, 1958, ARG. 
PP. 

+ 
HANDEL: Judas Maccabaeus Sound 


an alarm; Joshua 
brook; Je phtha 


and Galatea 


While Kedron’s 
Waft her, angels; Acis 

Would you gain the tender 
Jephtha blessed ; 


Alexander's feast—War, he sung, is toil 


creature; For evcr 


and trouble; Samson—Total  eclips 
walk ; Judas 


How vain is man; Richard 


Seme le 4! here ‘er you 
Maccabaeus 
Lewis (tenor London Symphony 

Orchestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm 

Sargent. Capitol Stereo SG-7170, $5.98. 
S)/LEWIS is a tenor in the fine old English 
tradition. His voice is clear and healthy, 
admirably accurate, capable of both lyric 
and declamatory singing. His diction is 
splendidly distinct. He has chosen his 
Handel arias well without, of course, ex- 
hausting the possibilities of the field, 
and he has balanced his program nicely 
between the well-known and the _ ne- 
glected Handel. Sound an alarm is strong 
and virile, its passage work well managed. 
In contrast the less-known While Kedron's 
hrook is all gentleness and sunshine. Per- 
sonally I am most grateful for the chance 
to hear again the sublime recitative and 
aria (not actually connected in the score 
trom Jephtha—Dee per and deeper still and 
Waft her, angels, through the skies. 


this is one of the most moving things in 


To me 


all the works of Handel, or for that matter 
anvone else. Lewis is especially happy in 
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the recitative, for he does a superb job of 
pointing his words. In the aria I felt a 
slight suggestion of urgency where I want 
only fervor and dreamy exaltation. This 
is due, I suspect, to the conductor rather 
than the singer. I like the way Lewis 
sings the middle section, however—not 
out and out triumphantly, as it is usually 
done, but still quietly and reverently. 
The song from Acis and Galatea is charm- 
ing, and the little prayer from Jephtha, 
sung in a lovely mezza voce, is a real find. 
The dramatic feeling of the aria from 
Alexander's Feast is finely realized. Once 
again we must be grateful for Total 
eclipse, Samson’s lament on his blindness, 
another of the really great things, all too 
rarely performed. Where’er you walk is 
not often so tastefully sung, and How 
vain is man makes a fine ending. The 
accompanying orchestra may bother some 
listeners, for certainly it is a big one for 
this music; only occasionally under it all 


PL. De. 


we hear the harpsichord. 
* 
HAYDN: Concerto for Flute and String 
Orchestra in D; Concerto for Oboe and 
Orchestra in C; Kurt Redel (flute), 
Kurt Kalmus (oboe), Munich Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Hans StadImair. 
Decca/Deutsche Grammophon DGM- 
12001, $4.98, or Stereo 712001, $5.98. 
Flute Concerto) 
Barwahser, Paumgartner 
Sceck-Wenzinger Ch. Group 
Wanausek, Adler 
Oboe Concerto) 


Lardrot, Prohaska Vanguard VRS-1025 
Rothwell, Barbirolli Mercury MG-50041 


S/BOTH these concerti are considered 


Epic 3LC-3075 
Urania 8005 
Vox PL. 10150 


by Haydn authorities to be spurious, the 
one for flute possibly having been written 
by one Leopold Hofmann (c.1730-1793). 
Breitkopf, the publishing firm, had at- 
tributed the work at various times to both 
composers, and it is interesting to note, 
although hardly conclusive, that Haydn 
in his own somewhat sketchy catalogue 
of his compositions fails to include it. 
The Concerto for Oboe was assumed to 
have been by Haydn solely because his 
name had been added to the only existing 
again, it is not listed in 
Whether by 
Haydn, Hofmann, or some other con- 


manuscript; 


Havdn's own catalogue 


temporary, the two concerti are quite 


charming albeit not very profound works. 
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‘THE GIRL’ 


The “Wild West,” as Puccini saw it after his first visit 
to the U.S. in 1905, was more exciting than “Gunsmoke” 
—certainly more melodic! In this “golden” new La Scala 
Opera recording for Angel of ‘‘Girl of the Golden West,” 
Birgit Nilsson sings Minnie, the saloon-keeper, with Joao 
Gibin as Bandit Dick Johnson, Andrea Mongelli as Sheriff 
Jack Rance. “Excellent production...to be accepted as 
authoritative” (Gramophone). La Scala Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Lovro von Matacic, who makes his 
U.S. debut this fall. 

3 records, with libretto 


TEATRO 
SCALA 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 





Angel (S) 3593 C/L 


Beethoven 


KLEMPERER’S ‘NINTH’ Symphony 
Reviewers on two continents have acclaimed Klemperer’s m9 
recording of The Ninth as “‘a great recording of the cen- 
tury” (Brit. Record News)...‘‘Homeric! What more can 
one want, except stereo?” (Hi-Fi Music Review). NOW— 
HEAR IT IN ANGEL STEREO! Klemperer, at the 
pinnacle of his art, conducting the Philharmonia Orch. 
and Chorus. Soloists: Lovberg, Ludwig, Kmentt, Hotter. 
Bonus: Music from “Egmont,” Birgit Nilsson, Soloist. 


Angel (S) 3577-B 


“Choral” 


Incidental Music 
to 
Goethe's “Egmont” 


OTTO 
KLEMPERER 


a 


More Klemperer in Angel Stereo: Beethoven Symphonies No. 1 and No. 8 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 


(S) 35657 
(S) 35546 


THE ROUSING 200 


Just about the lustiest bunch of bassos, brasses, bala- 
laikas and ebullience you'll ever hear in stereo! The 
Soviet’s hand-picked, carefully schooled chorus and band 
are conducted by Col. Boris Alexandrov in 13 songs, in- 
cluding the Volga Boatman, Russian love songs, and a 
thunderous Soldier's Chorus from Russian opera. Worth 
the price of the whole album is their treatment of Tippe 
rary, in bouncy English music-hall style, with tremolo 
“intros” by the balalaikas! Angel (S) 35411 
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lhere have been several recordings of each. 
lhe present disc is one of the best, with 
stylistic performances and good recorded 
sound. The oboe Concerto is exceptionally 
well done with a marvelous classical ap- 
proach; the oboist performs with both 
subtlety and nuance—features not always 
found in other recordings of the piece 


Alto- 


gether, this sort of playing is a pleasure to 


in addition to technical facility. 


hear 
The Flute Concerto receives a_ solid, 
musical performance, although the solo 
instrument, in contrast to the reverse 
side, is neither as spectacular nor as 
varied in tone color as it might have been. 
The flute itself sounds, incidentally, as 
though it were a wooden one with a re- 
sulting warmness sometimes lacking in 
the metal variety. Orchestral support is 
very refined, not so dynamic as the ac- 
companiments to the Mercury or Van- 
guard performances of the Oboe Concerto, 
but far more delicate. The notes by 
Shirley Fleming are extremely competent 
I.K. 
° 

MENOTTI: “aria Golovin” 
Duval (Maria Golovin 
Donato 


Franca 
Richard Cross 
Che Mother 

William Chapman 
Herbert Handt (Dr. 
Lorenzo Muti (Trottold); 


: Patricia Neway 
\gata 


The Prisoner 


Genia Las 


Zuckertanz 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Peter Herman Adler. RCA Victor set 
LM-6142, six sides, $14.94. 
AUNLIKE most of 
Varia Golovin” (composed for the Brus- 
sels World's Fair of 1958) had a very 


Menotti’s operas, 


short run when it opened on Broadway. 
Opinions were divided as to whether the 
score was actually the composer’s best or 
one of his less happy efforts. Nevertheless, 
it was chosen to open the New York City 
Center's recent spring season of American 
“Vanessa” (for 
,* Maria 
is a kind of post-Ibsen problem 


opera Like Barber's 
which Menotti wrote the libretto 
Golo in” 
play of a type quite familiar some thirty 
years ago on the speaking stage. But 
whereas Ibsen concerned himself with 
social problems (many of which are still 
with us), Menotti deals rather with per- 


sonal conflicts and aims to probe their 


852 


psychology. Considered as music drama 
in the abstract, I think anyone must 
grant that Menotti is unusually suc- 
cessful, for the music does not exist as 
an end in itself, but as a means of setting 
But I do not find that this 


score leaves me with much to remember 


off the drama. 
when it is all over. The recording cast 
was hand picked by the composer for the 
world premitre; I doubt that any other 
singing actors could do more for the 
work. The text is delivered in a rather 
tortured kind of setting, but the singers 
make every word so clear that the elab- 
orately produced libretto that comes with 
the records seems hardly necessary. 
Incidentally, in one place the printed 
Pi... 


book lacks a number of lines. 
e 
MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, \W. 
petits riens, K. Anh. 10; 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of Munich 
conducted by Kurt Redel.  West- 
minster-Erato XWN-18852, $4.98. 
AAT any given moment Mozart's music 
for the pantomime, Les Petits Riens, al- 


Ways seems to be in danger of unwarranted 


§25; Les 


neglect. This is probably due both to the 
fact that the score has little kinship with 
ballet music as it is generally known and 
because it is overpowered by other, more 
But this is 
music which can be turned to for refresh- 


important, Mozart creations. 
ment after a heavy dose of “great master- 
pieces’. The overture is the outstanding 
feature of the score, but each of the thir- 
teen short, sparsely orchestrated move- 
ments which follow is a fetching and re- 
warding 


piece. Redel’s conducting is 


poised and fastidious. His readings have 
character, good definition and a_ well- 
controlled energy which prevents his 
Mozart from ever becoming soft and flabby 
or fey. However, his approach is unmis- 
takably Germanic, with an inclination to- 
ward heaviness and an overly serious air 
which weakens much of the Serenade’s 
spontaneity and charm. On the other 
hand, he avoids the extreme twentieth- 
century tendency to drive his group. This 
is perfectly valid Mozart, but not to every- 
one’s taste. In its own terms, it is a fine 

The strings and soloists of 


G.L.M. 


performance. 
the ensemble are excellent. 
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PEPPING: Jesus und Nikodemus ; Komm, 
Gott Troster, heiliger Geist; Gé6ttinger 
Stadtkantorei, conducted by Ludwig 
Doormann. Cantate T-71696K, ten- 
inch, $4.25. 

ABORN in 1901, Ernst Pepping is con- 

sidered the leading composer of modern 

Lutheran music. He has immersed him- 

self in early musical styles and his own 

manner has been called archaic. Never- 
theless, music of such quiet strength as 
one feels in these two motets is a worthy 
addition to the contemporary repertory. 
rhe first piece is a narrative, labeled by 
the composer an Evangelical motet; the 
second is called a Lied-motet, based upon 
a hymn. I found Jesus und Nikodemus 
particularly striking. P.L.M. 


PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 1 (Classi- 
cal); SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony 
No. 1; Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz. EMI-Capitol 
Stereo SG-7118, $5.98. 

S)THERE are more exciting conductors 

than Kurtz, but on this evidence few are 

more exacting. In general, his tempi are 
moderate, but his rhythms flow logically. 

He is able to draw out a relaxed, retined, 

warmly glowing tone Such qualities 

suit the “Classical” Symphony to a T, 

making this performance one of the best to 

be had. Kurtz reads almost more pro- 
fundity into the Shostakovich than is 
there. It is not a brilliant, shiny perform- 
ance, but it isan extremely thoughtful one. 


D.H.M 


Capitol's sound is superb 





Tebaldi’s second for London 





Another quite satisfactory ‘Butterfly’ 


EBALDI'S first recording of ‘‘.Wad- 

I ama Butterfly’ was outstandingly 
good in its day. The eminent soprano is 
rather majestic both in bearing and in song 
to convey any impression of the delicate 
little heroine (RCA Victor's recording star- 
ring the light-voiced Anna Moffo makes us 
the more conscious of this), but she sang 
the music with taste and style as well as 
unsurpassed vocal beauty. The con- 
ductor of that earlier set was Erede; there 
s no question that Serafin surpasses his 


effort, though it is not impossible to find 


PUCCINI: ‘“ \/adama Butterfly’; Renata 
Tebaldi (Cio-Cio-San); Carlo Bergonzi 
Pinkerton); Fiorenza Cosseto (Su- 

zuki); Enzo Sordello (Sharpless) ; Angelo 

Mercurial (Goro); Michele Cuzzato 

Prince Yamadori); Paolo Washington 

Lo Zio Bonzo); Virgilio Carbonari 

Imperial Commissioner); Oscar Nanni 

Register Yakuside); Lidia Nerozzi 

Kate Pinkerton); Accademia di Santa 

Cecilia Chorus and Orchestra (Bona- 

ventura Somma, chorus master) con- 

ducted by Tullio Serafin. London 

Stereo set OSA-1406, eight _ sides, 

$23.80. 


Moffo, Valletti RCA Victor LSC-6135 


Lugust, 1959 


fault with the eminent elder maestro on 
the grounds of leisurely tempi. 

The new cast, it seems to me, in several 
respects falls below the standard of the 
old. Campora and Inghilieri were vocally 
more impressive than the Pinkerton and 
Sharpless of this recording. Bergonzi’s 
voice is rather throaty and dry, though 
the music gives him no difficulties; Sor- 
dello ‘seems a little repressed, and _ his 
voice is not very telling. Tebaldi herself 
has trouble with an occasional high tone. 

Sonically I find this stereo version su- 
perior to its rival, the RCA Victor re- 
cording mentioned above. Since Seratin’s 
approach to the score is far more orthodox 
than Leinsdorf’s, and the characteristics 
of the singers are so very different—the 
more delicate singing of Moffo and Val- 
letti is attuned to pathos rather than deep 
tragedy—it is hardly possible to draw 
comparisons among the details of the two 
performances. But the reproduction here 
is excellent. I liked the on-stage and dis- 
tance effects, such as the singing of the 
sailors on the bay at the opening of the 
last act, and the approach of Pinkerton at 
the end. All in all, for a traditional type 
performance of ‘‘Butterfly"’, this set is quite 
P.L.M. 


satisfactory. 
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A very important recording 


Scrupulously correct, 


SHISTORICALLY, 


portant 


this is a 


recording—it is the actual Car- 


very im- 


negie Hall performance of May 19, 1958, 
shortly after Van Cliburn’s triumphant 


More 


socio-historical 


return from the Soviet Union. 
than just a document of 
interest, however, this interpretation 
attains a level of purely musical excellence 
which is startling indeed when one con- 
siders the elements involved There is, 
of course, an audience, which for once re- 


mains relatively discreet (except at the 
end, when pandemonium breaks loose 
RCA Victor 


show us how much those present enjoyed 


ipparently felt the need to 
it The orchestra plays quite well, al- 
though there are several moments of less 


in ensemble, tone, or 


than good quality 


pitch. Furthermore, the recorded sound, 
for all that it favors the woodwinds, in 
many Ways captures the best accompani- 
ment of this concerto on records, for almost 
no detail is lost; the balance between 
piano and orchestra is remarkably good, 


with the close-up microphone technique 


riVII i satisfactory although somewhat 


RACHMANINOFF: 


D minor, Op. 30 


Concerto No. 3 in 
Van Cliburn 
Symphony of the At 


plano), 


conducted by 


Kiril Kondrashin RCA Victor LM- 

2355, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2355, $5.98 
Gilels, Cluyt Angel 35230 
Horowitz, Reiner RCA \ r LM-1178 
Jar M RCA Victor LM-2237 
R mat ff, Orr ! RCA Victor LM-2051 
A candid photo of the May 19 


yet passionately 





romantic 


broadcast-like tonal picture. Cliburn’s 
reading of the Concerto is truly masterful; 
he combines a big style of playing with the 
greatest sensitivity. One of the most im- 
pressive features of his performance is 
Cliburn’s awareness of what in the music 
is melody and what is accompaniment, 
what to bring out and what to subjugate 
and this extends to inner voices in the 
piano part as well). That this seemingly 
basic knowledge is not always in evidence 
can readily be heard by comparing the 
other recorded versions of this Concerto. 
Kiril Kondrashin is due the same credit, 
for he was able to achieve the same results 
with the orchestra. In fact, | might ven- 
ture to say that the balance between piano 
and orchestra, as well as within the or- 
chestra itself, is due more to the abilities 
of the conductor than to the recording 


technicians. Kondrashin’s handling of 
the orchestral portions in terms of style, 
shading, what to emphasize and what to 


is undoubtedly the very best on 


\lthough I 


have preferred a slightly more rapid tempo 


subdue, 


records. personally would 
for the last movement, one cannot help 
noticing how closely the score is followed 
\ltogether, 


this is a scrupulously correct and yet pas- 


in this respect and others 


sionately romantic performance which can 


be very highly recommended, as_ im- 


pressive for the revelation of music as for 


Kh. 


Cliburn’s splendid playing 


1958 performance at Carnegie Hal 
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SARASATE: Zigeunerweisen, Op. 20; 
HUBAY: Hejre Kati, Op. 32; BORO- 
DIN: Polowetzer Tanze ; Helmut Zacha- 
rias (violin, in the Sarasate and Hubay); 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Ferenc Fricsay. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon Gesellschaft 10’ LPE-17071, $4.75 
(10’’) (Import). 

ATHE selections gathered here are only 

moderately diverting, I’m afraid, and the 

performances likewise. Zacharias is a 

skillful 

mental 


violinist indeed, but his senti- 


swooping and sweeping in the 
Sarasate and Hubay, both of which havea 
high content of their own, 
comes uncomfortably close to gilding the 
lily. He has a small but fine tone, how- 
ever, and zips through the fast section of 
the Sarasate with 


saccharine 


accuracy and zest. 


Fricsay gives a literal reading of the 
familiar ‘‘ Prince Igor’’ excerpts, with no 
special More 
pointed rhythms and dynamic gradations 
might have done the trick. 


sound is excellent. 


intensity or excitement. 
The recorded 
S.F. 
« 
SCHUBERT: Die schéne Miillerin; 
Krebs 
(piano). 
$4.98. 
AFOR lieder 


singers are exceptional in any generation. 


Hel- 
Félix Schroeder 
Westminster XWWN-18815, 


mut (tenor); 


some reason good tenor 
This is unfortunate, especially because 
Schubert's Wilhelm Miiller cycles 
were both originally pitched for this voice. 
We are more accustomed to hearing the 


two 


songs sung with widely varying degrees 
of success by baritones and basses, or cer- 
tainly less appropriately by women. Die 
schone Miillerin 
this than 


suffers 
Die 


its protagonist is a young man and it will 


more seriously 
from Winterreise, because 
not do for him to sound ponderous or 
tired. Krebs has the right type of voice: 
his tone is ingratiating and easy, his pro- 
duction free. His conception of the songs 
is light and lyrical, with never a touch of 
deep tragedy; rather he portrays the un- 
fortunate youth as a pathetic character. 
His diction is very clear and distinct and 
he colors his tones nicely. The songs are 
with all their 
lhe Schwann catalogue still lists the cycle 


Mun- 


sung complete, stanzas. 


in recordings by two other tenors. 


lugust, 1959 


teanu sings the songs well, but his voice is 
less attractive than Krebs’; Patzak, I am 
afraid, was past his best days when his 
version was made. 
fore, is for Krebs. 


My preference, there- 
PLM. 
«6 
SCHUMANN: Davidsbiindlertanze, Op. 6; 
Walter Hautzig (piano). Haydn So- 
ciety HS-9064, $4.98. 
AIN Pygmalion 
Fair Lady—Shaw 
ask ‘“‘why can't the English learn to speak 
[English]?”” The question your reviewer 
poses this month is: 


or if you must in My 
has Professor Higgins 


why can’t the cur- 
rent crop of pianists—no nationality ex- 


cepted play Schumann effectively? 
Virtually no one has been able to convince 
them that the music’s inner life is vibrant 
and genuine. It would appear the only 
persons left who appreciate Schumann are 
amateur pianists (bless them) who peck 
away at the music at home and experienced 
listeners who have long memories and 
perhaps a few vintage 78s. It's a shame. 
I don’t want to be unfair and appear to be 
taking this stand entirely on the occasion 
of hearing Walter Hautzig’s new recording. 
It’s just that his performance has _ pro- 
vided an opportunity for speaking out. If 
Mahler could say with complete assurance: 
““My time will yet come” (and wasn’t he 
right?), then Schumann, if he were alive 
today, could say with equal assurance: 
“My time has come and, for the while, 
vanished.”” Perhaps the tension of our 
day is antithetical to the naive exuberance 
and inner passion Schumann _ breathed 
that 
Schumann is ‘‘corn”’ was first advanced by 


into his piano music. The notion 
certain leaders of the lost generation of 
the 20s. 


time, too. 


Wagner got his lumps at that 


I recall a passage in one of 
Henry Miller’s novels that expresses the 
point of view perfectly. The attitude made 
quite an effect, apparently, and was use- 
ful, of course, in drawing our attention to 
certain weaknesses. But it produced an 
impression that has been increasingly dis- 
torted by 
thetics. 


world events and a shift in es- 
It seems to me we could use some 


pianists who believe in and can communi- 


cate faith in Schumann's view of life. 
Most of us are ready for a little more 
honest emotior. CA. 
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A sketch by Filippo Juvarra for a production 
of ‘‘ Tetidein Sciro’’ at Queen Maria Casimira’s 


heater (presumably for Act 2, Scene 7) 


An early 
opera by 
Domenico 
Scarlatti 


D. SCARLATTI: ‘“Tetide in Sctro”; 
Adriana Martino Thetis); Guiliano 
Ferrein Lycomedes); Wanda Ma- 
donna (Deidamia); Luciana Pio-Fuma- 
galli, (Antiope); Carlo Franzini (Achil- 
les); Valerio Meucci (Ulvsses); Angeli- 
cum Orchestra of Milan conducted by 
\ladar Janes. Westminster set OPW- 
1305, six sides, $15.94 
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TJ MHOSE who love the incredibly rich 
and varied keyboard literature of 
Domenico Scarlatti will most likely want 
to hear one of the great Neapolitan musi- 
cian's operas. “Tetide in Sciro” (“Thetis in 
Skyros’), rediscovered in August, 1953, 
by Padre Terenzio Zardini in the library 
of the Concerto of S. Francisco della Vigna 
in Venice, is the only Scarlatti opera any 
of us is ever apt to encounter, for it is the 
only complete opera extant of about 
twelve the composer is believed to have 
created It is thought that ‘“Tetide in 
Sciro” was written about 1700; if this is 
true, Scarlatti was only fifteen at the time 
The first performance occurred in 1712 in 
Rome at the Palazzo Zuccari at Trinita 
dei Monti in the private theatre of Scar- 
latti’s librettist, Carlo Sigismondo Capeci 
sometimes known as Metisto Albiano). 
\fter listening to the opera, this reviewer 
cannot believe that the work was created 
in 1700. It shows a kind of maturity in 
style and thought that would make one 
surmise that it was written much nearer 
the date of its first presentation. Even 
with Alessandro Scarlatti, a skilled and 
experienced operatic composer, for a 
father and teacher, Domenico probably 
could not have written ‘‘Tetide’’ until he 
was at least twenty. After all, Domenico 
only made his first important impression 
on the Neapolitan public when he revised 
Polaroli’s ‘Jrene’’ in 1704, and his first 
known opera is ‘Sylvia’, which was intro- 
duced in 1710. 

History aside, what kind of opera is 
“Tetide’ and what is its quality? Well, 
it is an opera of its time and one that 
breaks no new ground. It is based on that 
episode in Greek lore which concerns the 
love of Achilles for Deidamia, daughter of 
Lycomedes, King of Skyros, and _ its 
ultimate disclosure by the crafty Ulysses. 
There are six characters in this opera: the 
four already mentioned; Thetis, goddess 
of the sea and mother of Achilles; and 
\ntiope, daughter of Theseus and an old 
flame of Lycomedes, who was thrown in 
by the librettist to give Scarlatti addi- 
tional opportunity for emotional color. 
The book is one of those that were popular 
with early eighteenth-century Italian 
audiences. It is replete with all kinds of 
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normal situations which give rise to arias 
on the subject of love—mother love, inno- 
cent love, illicit love, and, of course, un- 
requited love. To add spice and give the 


composer even more opportunities to 
expound on love, we have such artificial 
situations as Antiope masquerading as a 
man and Achilles disguised as a woman. 
Che work is principally comprised of arias 
there is only one duet, one trio, and a con- 
cluding sextet which is the work of the 
Zardini) 


tives accompanied by harpsichord. 


editor, with connecting recita- 
The 
scoring is for strings and on rare occasions 
for two flutes and/or an oboe. 

The glory of ‘‘Tetide in Sciro”’ is some of 
its arias. Scarlatti’s melodic talents are 
clearly revealed and much of his lyricism 
is appropriate to the specific situation. 
The recitatives are grateful for the voice 
The 
There are many small 


but somewhat stiff in expression. 
opera is a long one. 
cuts in the recorded presentation and still 
The trouble with 
the opera, aside from many of the un- 
that 
the characters do not develop sufficiently. 


we have six full sides. 


interesting, lengthy recitatives, is 


his is a situation opera. The six charac- 
ters are individually definite, but each has 
a number of arias in which the same emo- 
tion is expressed. This creates an atmos- 
phere of dramatic monotony that prevents 
the opera from attaining sweep and any- 
thing more than occasional cogency. 
When Antiope sings an aria, for example, 
it is always about her unrequited love for 
Lycomedes; Thetis 


continually — sings 


about her fear that Achilles will be dis- 
covered and made to fulfill his destiny as 
a warrior doomed to death at the hands 
of the 


course, some exceptions to this rule; but 


Trojan Hector. There are, of 
I think you have the idea. 

The performers in this recording are 
those who were responsible for the first 
complete modern performance, which took 
place at the Angelicum dei Frati Minori 
on the evening of October 21, 1958. They 
are a fine journeyman troupe who perform 
with style and dedication. The best voices 
are those of Luciana Pio-Fumagalli and 
Carlo Franzini. Adriana Martino in the 
title role is stylish, but there is a touch of 


lf 5S. 


metal in her voice. 


fugust, 1959 
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Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 


aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 


posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
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| Tallis sans tradition 
THE third of the New York Pro 


S 
Musica’s this 


present one is the least noteworthy, and 


releases for Decca, 
in view of its illustrious predecessors (see 
\RG, Dec. 1957, p. 166; and Dec. 1958, 
pp. 264-265) it is something of a come- 
down. In the first place, and in the most 
superficial sense, one does not get as much 
for one’s money: the album itself is no 


more than its double sleeve, without the 


generous bound-in booklets that charac- 
terized the earlier releases. More sub- 
stantially, the record itself is a disappoint- 


ment Not that the music of this com- 


poser is unwelcome. In view of his un- 
questionable greatness it is amazing and 
that the music of Thomas 


1505-1585 is 


frustrating 
Tallis ( 


sented on 


barely repre- 


records There is only one 
other LP devoted in entirety to him, and 
the recorded anthologies of Renaissance 


music also tend to slight him. Perhaps 


this neglect is partially a matter of his 
eclipse in the realm of English music by 


William 


later 


his great pupil and colleague 
Byrd (1543-1623 


cessor in the 


and their suc- 


trinity of this literature, 
Orlando Gibbons 


parison to their music that of Tallis does 


1583-1625) In com- 


perhaps sound a_ bit foursquare and 


almost archaic at times. Yet Tallis was 
a composer of great sensitivity and ability, 
and at his best he can easily equal his 
two countrymen in beauty, and even excel 
them sometimes in power. There is there- 
fore in the works of Tallis a great deal of 
music that has not been recorded but ought 
to be. Any new releases of his music 
cannot but be welcome, therefore, and this 
present disc does not come without some 
warmth of reception. But it is unfortunate 
that the groups that labor so to resurrect 
this old 


glected music must duplicate each other's 


and resuscitate for us and ne- 


TALLIS: Jn jejunio et fletu; The Lamenta- 

tions of Jeremiah; Mass for Four Voices; 
New York Pro Musica directed by Noah 
Decca DL-9404, $4.98, or 
S) Stereo 79404, $5.98. 


Greenberg 


work. And these two Lamentationes 
Jeremiae Prophetae for the first Tenebrae 
service of Maundy Thursday have already 
been better done by the Deller Consort. 
Both groups have in common the usage of 
a single singer to a part. One may dis- 
pute the propriety of this approach, but 
while it can make for a certain clarity, 
only a small, well-trained choir can really 
make this music sound forth most fully 
in the austere richness and beauty of its 
religious meaning. In the absence of a 
good choral recording the Deller version 
the five male 
voices of his group sing with style and true 


comes closer to the ideal: 


understanding of this music, and theirs is 
a genuinely meaningful projection of it. 
Russell Oberlin, Charles 
Bressler, Arthur Squires, Gordon Myers, 
and 


Here, however, 


Brayton Lewis, admirable as they 
usually are as singers, just do not measure 
up to their competition. Greenberg has 
shown in the past that he can sometimes 
slip into rushed and ragged tempi: here he 
pushed his singers through a performance 
that hustled, and 


forced—note in this connection that Del- 


sounds strenuous, 
ler’s group takes twenty-two minutes for 
this music, whereas here it is sung in but 
fifteen. Lacking other such comparisons, 
one’s appreciation of the little five-voice 
motet from the Cantiones sacrae (1575) and 
the Missa sine nomine a 4 does not suffer 
so markedly. It is especially good to have 
on records at last one of Tallis’ two settings 
of the Mass, and Greenberg has rightly 
employed instruments with the voices 

although he might have, with more imagi- 
nation, used a greater variety of instru- 
mental colors than merely the continuous 
blandness of four viols. But even without 
any specific comparisons in these other 
two works one senses that these performers 
have again not really caught the spirit of 
the music, which is thereby robbed of its 
What group 
lacks here is the sense of the tradition in- 


nobility and_ repose. this 


herent in this music. Thus, while their 


recording is not without some value, it 
is not worthy of what they can do, and 
is a sharp reminder that, for all its spec- 
tacular and well-deserved success, the 
New York Pro Musica still has some hard 
J.W.B. 


work to do. 
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Discophile 
26 WEST 8TH STREET + NEW YORK 11,N.Y.* GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 


CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 


It seems that since the advent of the long-playing record a 
good deal of the fun has gone out of record collecting. 
There was a time, believe it or not, when much thought, 
taste, and discretion went into the buying of records. But 
today, at least in New York, records are sold as an appliance 
might be. There is not much thought, taste, or discretion 
on either side of the counter. And records have become 
comparatively so inexpensive that the tendency of the 
average buyer is to amass quantity rather than quality. 


We here at Discopuite like to think of ourselves as a 
music shop that deals in records. Our stock is not planned 
around records that we can sell cheaply; nor is our store 
geared to do a supermarket business. Our aim, which we 
believe in part has been achieved, is to carry the best in 
music on records both from this country and abroad. Our 
prices may not be the lowest at a given moment, but they 
are at least consistent and competitive. In addition, our 
staff is trained in music and not high-pressure selling. So 
we think we have the makings of a good recorded music 
shop. We cordially invite your visit or inquiry. 











TELEMANN: Concerto in D for Trumpet, really small chamber works. The perfor- 
Strings, and Continuo; Concerto in D  mances are among the best we have had 
for Trumpet, 2 Oboes, and Continuo; from Archive, which is to say superlative. 
Quartet in G for Transverse Flute, Oboe, 1 must single out especially the unique 
Violin, and Continuo; Quartet inG for playing by Hermann ‘Téttcher, whose 
Recorder, Oboe, Violin, and Continuo; expertness on the oboe I have mentioned 
\dolf Scherbaum (trumpet); Heinz in past reviews. T6ttcher belongs to the 


Nordbruch, Heinz Schwesinger (oboes) ; 
Fritz Henker (bassoon); Karl Grebe 
harpsichord); Bach-Orchester Ham- 
burg conducted by Robert Stehli; Burg- 
hard Schaeffer (flute & recorder); Her- 
mann Téttcher (oboe); Thomas Brandis 
violin); Edwin Koch (cello). Decca 
Archive ARC-3119. $5.98. 
AONLY the first-listed work is a concerto 
in the sense we mean today, but even here 
the ‘‘orchestra’’ consists of only twelve 
players, practically ideal forces for music 
of this time and scope. The remaining 
pieces, including the second trumpet con- 
certo (for trumpet, two oboes, with bas- 
soon and harpsichord for continuo), are 
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school of performers who believe that the 
music of the baroque period can come alive 
through embellishing the notes. This is 
just one of his techniques, but it is pro- 
bably the most spectacular to hear. I 
cannot help feeling that his infectious 
playing affected the other performers in 
the two G major Quartets, for the flutist 
and violinist both enter into the spirit of 
the music with enormous enthusiasm; both 
pieces emerge full of gaiety and improvisa- 
tional flavor. The sound is very realistic, 
and the entire disc may be most whole- 
heartedly recommended to those who 
would care to discover how good a com- 
poser Telemann really was. LK. 
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Ansermet, Wallenstein, Levine, 
Abravanel, Winograd, Rodzinski 


Simultaneously, eight Swan Lakes, 


Nutcrackers, and Sleeping Beauties 


r | MHE BALLET MUSIC of Tchaikov- 

sky is for me the very essence of the 
great St. Petersburg inanner of dance thea- 
ter. And because I consider this style as 
important to the history of the dance as 
the contributions of the classical Viennese 
masters to the history of music, the reader 
will have some measure of my reverence for 
Pchaikovsky’s ballet 


Petipa, Ivanov and 


music Despite his enormous talent and 
highly developed professional skill, this 
composer had a peculiar temperament that 


ofttimes affected his powers of organiza- 


tion He apparently needed the dis- 
cipline of ballet’s special requirements. 
Indeed, his supreme accomplishment, 
The Sleeping Beauty, was virtually written 
“by the vard", as the saving goes. Tchai- 
kovsky's ability to set a theatrical mood 
quickly, his extraordinary melodic inven- 


tion, his fabulous powers as an orchestra- 
tor—all operating with exquisite taste in 
matters of line and mass and with propor- 


tion in his expressive shadings of tension 


and calm—are surely one of the wonders 
of the nineteenth century. I am also im- 
pressed with the way these powers are 


his three remarkable works of 
length Not Stra- 


modern 


sustained 11 


full-evening even 


Vinsky, our great composer tor 


the dance theater, has turned out one full- 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake; 


London 


Stereo set CSA-2204, four sides, $9.96. 
The Nutcrac ke ys London Stereo set 
CSA-2203, four sides, $9.96. L’Or- 


chestre de la Suisse Romande conducted 
\nsermet. The Nutcracker 
excerpts); Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra of London conducted by Artur 
Westminster Stereo WST- 
14088, $5.98 Nutcracker Suite 
Romeo Juliet Virtuoso 
Symphony of London conducted by Al- 


by Ernest 


Rodzinski 
and 


and Overture ; 
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By C. J. LUTEN 


length work. I continue to hope he will. 

The foregoing remarks will give you an 
idea of my delight in London's issue—for 
of two of Tchai- 


scores in 


the first time in stereo 
kov sky ’s 


less complete form. The 


three ballet more or 
Nutcracker is 
complete, but the Swan Lake has a number 
The 


Swan Lake is given in the Riccardo Drigo 


of cuts—some of them regrettable. 


edition, not the original (which I have 


heard only in Dorati’s Mercury presenta- 
tion). I have few objections to the Drigo 
edition, and I applaud its transference of 
the Pas de deux (No. 5) from Act 1 to Act 
3, where it is so effective as the Black 
Swan however, 


interlude. I am sorry, 


that several important numbers are 
missing. Few will miss the ‘Tutor’s 
dance (No. 6) in Act 1, but the act seems 


No. 9), So 
indeed does Act 2 without its concluding 
No. 14). Missing from Act 3 are 
the almost-never-presented, somewhat un- 
important Dance of the Dwarfs (No. 16), 
the pas de six (No. 19 

No. 22a) with its brilliant violin 
What does hurt Act 
presented is the loss of the male variation 
in the Black Swan pas de deux and the 
24). Act 4 suffers 
only half of its music is here. Gone 


unfinished without the finale 


Scene 


, and the Russian 
Dance 


solo. 3 as it is here 


concluding Scene (No 
most: 


fred Wallenstein. Audio Fidelity Stereo 
FCS-50006, $6.95. Lake 
cerpts); Utah Symphony conducted by 


Swan (ex- 


Maurice Abravanel. Westminster Stereo 
WST-14064, $5.98. Lake 
cerpts) and Sleeping Beauty (excerpts); 


Swan (ex- 


Virtuoso Symphony of London con- 
ducted by Arthur Winograd. Audio 
Fidelity Stereo FCS-50010, $6.95. Sleep- 
ing Beauty (excerpts); Ballet Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph Levine. 


Capitol Stereo SP-8449, $5.98. 
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is the Entr’acte (No. 25), Scene (No. 26) 
and the exquisite Dance of the Little 
Swans (No. 27 

These two stereo sets are beautifully 
recorded. But if London has the desire 
to do Sleeping Beauty, please let’s have it 
complete. Three records probably won't 
scare off any more customers than two 
will; certainly far fewer than two as 
against a single disc. 

Ansermet, having been the first con- 
ductor of the Diaghilev Ballet Russe for 
a number of years, knows the ballet theat- 
ter inside and out and he knows his 
Tchaikovsky. What a pleasure to hear 
Nutcracker and Swan Lake without the 
usual exaggerations and without all the 
stale rhetoric. There are, however, a num- 
ber of moments when his ensemble is Jess 
than precise and when a little more en- 
For that 
reason, on grounds of performance alone, 


thusiasm would have paid off. 


I continue to prefer some numbers in 
Swan Lake as presented by Dorati, and 
the latter will of course continue to win 
favor with any who have a predilection 
for the absolutely complete score. As 
for The Nutcracker, nothing in the near 
future is apt to replace the Rodzinski 
performance on Westminster in my 
affection. It is marvelous, unique, and my 
favorite of all the late conductor's recorded 
efforts. _Rodzinski’s performance of The 
Nutcracker is now available complete or 
in the just-released disc of excerpts. The 
new issue comprises the suite on side one, 
and on side two the remarkable Trans- 
formation Scene and Waltz of the Snow- 
flakes as well as the Spanish Dance, Pas 
de Deux, Waltz Finale, and Apotheosis. 
If it is just the suite you want and you've 
also a fondness for the Romeo and Juliet, 
you would do well to acquire Audio 
Fidelity’s gleaming recording of this 
music in fine performances by an ex- 
cellent group of English instrumentalists 
under the baton of Alfred Wallenstein. 
It may bother you that the string band 
seems less than full-sized. 

\ good sampling of Swan Lake is ex- 
uberantly played in a performance that 
lacks some spit and polish on Westminster. 
The Utah Symphony is well recorded. 
The usual selection of six numbers from 
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the same ballet and five from Sleeping 
Beauty are available on Audio Fidelity. 
Winograd’s conducting of this music is 
somewhat unidiomatic; the dynamic span 
is there but not the melodic flow. One 
The re- 
cording is exciting in its impact, but some 
of the 


is too often aware of bar lines. 


over-recorded. 
In the absence of a first-rate, complete 


climaxes seem 


stereo Sleeping Beauty, Capitol’s new 
issue of excerpts will have to do. The 
recording is easily adequate, if not always 
characterized by the fullness and defini- 
tion one is beginning to expect. The per- 
formance is a good one for the most part. 
It is animated and precise and there is 
even a bit of tenderness from time to 
time. Three of the numbers are rather 
thrown away, i.e., played right through 
with scarcely a trace of sensitivity. Still, 
the record is apt to satisfy all but the 
most exacting listener. 


* 
TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracker, Op. 
71 (excerpts); Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz. 
EMI G-7149, $4.98, or 
7149, $5.98. 
Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LM-2052 
S)IN addition to, and interspersed through- 


Capitol 
S)Stereo SG- 


out, the customary suite sequence is the 
The dance of the children and 
entrance of the parents; 


following: 
Drosselmeyer’s 
entrance; Snow pas de deux and Winter 
Scene; Chocolate Div rtissement; Grand 
pas de deux, variations and coda; and the 


Waltz Finale. 


more welcome were it not for an already 


Kurtz’ account would be 


issued disc offering virtually the identical 
fare conducted by Fiedler, whose grasp of 
this music’s instrumentation and dramatic 
values is superior for all of Kurtz’ ballet 
experience. This is particularly true of 
the Snow Pas de Deux and Winter Scene 
and the Grand Pas de deux of the second 
act. Fiedler also gets more body and 
sweep from the Waltz Finale. In Kurtz’ 
delineation, those numbers not requiring 
such expressive force emerge very suc- 
cessfully indeed. These include the Over- 
ture, March, Chocolate Variation, and 
Dance of the Mirlitons. But Fiedler is 
also not to be found lacking on subtler 
levels. The miking is distant but clean 
and well separated. —A.K. 
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SS TELCO 


PHONO CARTRIOGE 
For complete honesty and accuracy in 
sound re-creation. Plays monaural and 
stereo disks. Limited quantities at respon- 
sible high fidelity consultants and dealers. 

SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 


222 Hartrey Avenue « Evanston, Illinois 


QUEEN” 
ELIZABETH 


on HMV Super-Quality High Fidelity LP’s 
THROUGH CHILDHOOD TO THE THRONE 


An album of recordings of the eventful years 
preceeding the Coronation of Her Majesty 
ALP- 1043 (de luxe 12” LP) 


The complete recording of 


THE CORONATION 


of Her Majesty 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


in Westminster Abbey 
2 June 1953 
This magnificent Set comprises three 12” de luxe 
HMV Long Play Records emblazoned with the 
Royal Label, complete with Presentation Album Box 
with full-colour scene of the Royal Coach of State en 
route to the Abbey and a fully descriptive booklet 
giving an explanation of the ceremony and the music 
RLS-600 (Complete Coronation LP Set)...16.95 


Send Check or Money Order— 
Add 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 3 percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 
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VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso 
minor, Op. 3 (P. 250); Concerto No. 3 in 
D (“Il Gardellino”’) for Flute, Strings, and 
Continuo, Op. 10 (P. 155); Concerto No. 4 


P. 235): Concerto in E minor for 


No. 11 in D 


in A 
Bassoon, Strings, and Continuo (P. 137); 
Sinfonia *‘Al Santo Sepulcro” in B minor 

P. Sinf. 21); 
Rudolf (violins); 
Starck Jaunet 
Rudolf Klepaé (bassoon); Festi- 


Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
and Baumgartner 


Claude (cello); André 
flute 
val Strings Lucerne conducted by 


Rudolf Baumgartner. Decca Archive 
ARC-3116, $5.98. 

AWITHOUT question this is one of the 

Vivaldi 


wonderful 


finest collections of not 
the 


composer's art but also for the splendid 


extant, 


only for the variety of 


performances. There are numerous 


versions of the popular D minor Concerto 
Grosso, many of them in first-class per- 


formances; the present interpretation 


easily ranks with the best and in some ways 


outshines its competitors. This is a 


tremendously exciting reading (as 


are 
it is taken slightly 
faster than usual in the quick movements, 


nearly all on this disc 


and the music thereby gains greater impact 
than in some of the more leisurely and 
relaxed versions. Listen, by the way, for 
some hair-raising cello playing by Claude 
Starck in this work. J/ Gardellino (‘‘The 
Cardinal”) is in my opinion the most 
spectacular of the Op. 10 flute concerti, 
and it receives a slightly more vital reading 
here than in the complete Op. 10 on a 
Both the 


actually an orchestral work 


recent Epic disc by I Musici. 
Concerto a 4 
for strings and continuo) and the E minor 
Bassoon Concerto are available in other 
recordings (a Vanguard performance of 
the Bassoon Concerto features the identical 
Rudolf 
almost 
Al Santo Se pule ro” 


the 
Sinfonia 


bassoonist, Klepac), and 


marvelous, haunting 


. , Which may have been 
Play, 


done for Angel by Thomas Schippers. The 


an introduction to a Passion was 


be 
excellent 


present performances, however, may 


highly recommended for their 


stvle and imaginative interpretations. 


Although the harpsichord has been rec- 
orded a little too reticently, the over-all 
for its 


sound is truly exceptional body 


I.K. 


and balance. 
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Nothing I have ever heard on records can approach 
this set for realism and sheerly glorious sound. . . 


‘Das Rheingold’—vital, exciting ty 


S PROBABLY the most heralded re- 
A lease in recent history, this first 
complete recording of ‘‘ Rheingold’ has 
great expectations to live up to. For some 
time we have been hearing rumors, and 
authorized stories have appeared in the 
press about the thunder machine used in 
the performance and the multiple anvils 
the greatest collection, I venture, since 
the days of Pat Gilmore—and the lengths 
to which the producers and engineers went 
to make this the stereophonic recording 
either to silence the incredulous or to end 
all stereo. 

Now that I have heard the set I must 
confess that none of the advance claims 
that nothing I have 
ever heard on records can approach this 


Was exaggerated, 


set for realism and sheerly glorious sound. 
“Rheingold” had to wait many years for 
its disc debut: it now seems the waiting 
was well worth while. 

The stage realism of the set is, to put it 
mildly, remarkable. In the opening 
scene the effect is very much like being 
under the Rhine; the maidens seem ac- 
tually to be floating around. Then, when 
the scene shifts, Wotan and Fricka are 
quite definitely above us on the rocks. 
There are wonderful moments in the 
Nibelheim scene, where the famous anvils 
make a terrific din, and Alberich’s whip 
may almost be felt. And to hear the squeal 





WAGNER: ‘Das Rheingold’; Kirsten 
Flagstad (Fricka); George London 
Wotan); Jean Madeira (Erda); Set 
Svanholm (Loge); Eberhard Wachter 
Donner); Waldemar Kmentt (Froh); 
Gustav Neidlinger (Alberich); Paul 
Kuen (Mime); Walter Kreppel (Fa- 
solt); Kurt Boehme (Fafner); Claire 
Watson (Freia); Oda Balsborg (Wo- 


glinde); Hetty Pliimacher (Wellgunde) ; 
Ira Malaniuk (Flosshilde); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Georg Solti. London Stereo set OSA- 
1309, six sides, $17.85. 
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PHILIP L. MILLER 


of the Nibelungs is worth the price of the 
set. In the next scene the piling up of the 
gold is very graphic, and what a clap of 
thunder! I wasa little disappointed in the 
sound of the Rhinedaughters at the very 
end: they are distant all right, down below 
as they should be, but they seem to be con- 
fined in some sort of room. 

Chief 
of the 


awarded to the conductor, who seems to 


honors for the musical success 


recording must, of course, be 


have found the proper groove with the 
first pianissimo low E flat, and to have 
If ‘‘ Rheingold” 


stayed consistently in it. 


ever seemed a dreary experience—and it 
can amount to that—one forgets this 
possibility in Solti’s vital and exciting 


reading. 

The cast has been carefully selected. 
As Fricka, Mme. Flagstad adds a new 
role to her repertory, one that gives scope 
for her natural dignity and does not tax 
her voice. For sheer vocal sound the lady 
remains a miracle. George London has a 
good grasp of the dramatics of the role of 
Wotan, and a full sense of the musical 
With more attention to focusing his 
tones he 


style. 
them richer and 
nobler than they are; he also occasionally 


could make 


reaches for the high ones. Jean Madeira 
is a rather young-sounding Erda; a bit 
more poise would help. Gustav Neidlinger 
does a fine job as Alberich, singing if any- 
thing rather too well; 
stronger contrast 
Wotan’s. Svanholm is a crafty and con- 
vincing Loge; 
than 

Donner, 


there should be a 
between his voice and 


Kmentt and Wachter are 


more satisfactory as Froh and 


and the two giants are first- 


rate. 


But it seems unnecessary as well as un- 
grateful to go over the cast in this much 
detail. One is not likely even to notice any 
shortcomings in the glory of the over-all 
sound. There are unfortunate if 
middle of 
Loge’s recital and before the end of the 
Erda scene. 


two 


unavoidable breaks—in the 
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Instrumental 
Miscellany 


Preludes» CHOPIN: Prelude in A, Op 
28, No. 7; Prelude in E minor, Op. 28, 
No. 4; Prelude in C minor, Op. 28, No. 


20; Prelude in D flat, Op. 28, No. 15; 
Prelude in D minor, Op. 28, No. 24; 
MENDELSSOHN: Prelude and Fugue, 
Op. 35, No. 1; GERSHWIN: Three 
Preludes; PROKOFIEV: Prelude in C, 


Op 12, No. 7; DEBUSSY: General 
Lavine-eccentric; La Puerto del Vino; 
Feutlles mortes; SCRIABIN: Prelude 
in E flat minor, Op. 16, No. 4; KAB- 


ALEVSKY: Preludes, Op. 38, Nos. land 

2; Perry O' Neill Kapp KCL- 

9029, $3.98 
AO'NEILL is 


quality 


piano) 
definitely an artist of 
There is no mistaking the depth 
of understanding in these concepts nor the 
genuineness of feeling with which they are 
conveyed. His comprehension of style 
leaves no room for cavil, and he brings to 
bear an unusually broad and subtle range 
of dynamic expression. I would quibble a 
bit with the tendency to ‘‘push the beat’’ 
in Chopin's C minor Prelude (Op. 28, 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 
The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 


NJ 
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c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











No. 20), and with the tempi chosen for 
both the D minor Prelude (Op. 28, No. 24) 
and the Fugue (octave passages) of the 
Mendelssohn, where speed has been at- 
But these 
are minor defects of a major accomplish- 


tained at the expense of clarity. 


ment. The reproduction is somewhat 
marred by an undue amount of surface 
static A.K. 


* 

CHOPIN: Etude in C minor, Op. 10, No. 
12 (‘‘Revolutionary’); Nocturne in D 
flat, Op. 27, No.2: RACHMANINOFF: 
Moment musical, Op. 16 No. 2; Mélodie, 
Op. 3 No. 3; DOHNANYI: Rhapsody 
in C, Op. 11 No. 3; SAINT-SAENS: 
Etude en forme de valse, Op. 52 No. 6; 
POULENC: Mouvements  perpetuels: 
SCRIABIN: Nocturne for the Left Hand, 
Op. 9 No. 2; PAGANINI-LIZST: 
La Campanella; Leonard Pennario 

Capitol P-8469, $4.98. 

ATHE evidence accumulates that 

nario is overcoming his earlier reputation 


(piano). 


Pen- 


of being a rather cold and flashy inter- 
preter. On this disc he reveals a smooth 


and mellow legato and truly appealing 


warmth. Indeed, the ‘‘Revolutionary”’ 
Etude, if anything, lacks the excitement 
The 
hauntingly shaded, and displays one of the 
most expressive and controlled left hands 


in the business. 


of other versions. Nocturne is 


Pennario brings plenty 
of dash to the Dohnanyi, but good taste 
The 


Saint-Saéns demands style and tempera- 


and mature musicianship prevail. 


ment, which are present here in abundance, 
as well as virtuosity, always under tasteful 
control. The notes describe the Poulenc 
compositions as mere amusements and 


slight’. 


But Pennario makes 
of them studies in tone 


musically 
warm, colorful, 
and completely charming. The Scriabin 
again shows Pennario’s almost impeccable 
left-hand control. One might say that the 
Liszt is the clincher here; it is proof that 
practically every good quality a pianist 
should have, Pennario does have.—D.H.M. 
ie 
Baroque Sonatas for Flute and Harpsi- 
chord—C. P. E. BACH: Sonata No. 1 
in D; TELEMANN: Sonata in C 
minor; F. COUPERIN: Concert Royal 
No. 4 in E minor; BLAVET: Sonata in 
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D (‘La 


Rampal (flute 


minor Vibray’); Jean Pierre 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix 
harpsichord). WR-407, 
$4.98. 
ATHESE four examples of the Baroque 
flute sonata extend from Frangois Couper- 
in (1668-1733) through C. P. E. Bach 
1714-1788) with the prolific Telemann 


1681-1767) and little-known Michel Bla- 


Washington 


vet (1700-1768) in the middle. Of course, 
the vounger Bach's writing is already in 
the galant tradition, eschewing for the 


most part the more formal baroque tradi- 


tions. Indeed, his is the only sonata on 


this disc which has a written-out keyboard 











part rather than a figured bass. The 


performances are simply splendid. Too 
often in the playing of this kind of music 
the participants do little to bring it to life: 
the notes are plaved and little else; there 
are no refinements of baroque styles, no 
extemporized or improvised passages, no 
rhythmic alteration. To hear two artists 
who are familiar with some of these tradi- 
tions is a pleasure, and I can do no more 
than to recommend most highly to the 
reader such a performance, for example, 
as the delightful Couperin Concert Royal 
No. 4. 


highs should be boosted slightly. 


The sound is quite good, but the 
L.Kk. 





Virtuoso’s Choice: 
Nos. 
(Brahms); 


Hungarian Dances, 
16 in D minor and 1 in G minor 
Piece en forme de habanera 
Il 
(Debussy); Estrellita (Ponce-Kreisler); 
Masques (Prokofiev); Caprices, Op 1 
No. 23 in E Flat, and Op. 1, No. 9 
La (Kreisler) ; 


(Ravel); pleure dans mon coeur 


in 


E (Paganini); Gitana 


Corcovado; Sumaré (Milhaud);  Ro- 
manza Andaluza (Sarasate); Leonid 
Kogan (violin) with Andrie Mytnik 
(piano). Westminster XWWN-18629, 
$4.98. 


ATHIS is no ordinary collection: so often, 
such a program turns out to be little more 
than an indifferent run-through of chest- 
that 


technique remains practically impeccable 


nuts. It is no surprise Kogan’s 
throughout these pieces, but added to his 
already famous purity of tone is a greater 
than I remember from 

Although all the 
tions are in the virtuoso tradition, there 


richness former 


releases composi- 


are certain differences of style neverthe- 


Leonid Kogan 
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less, and Kogan commands each one with 
easy mastery. He has more artistic con- 
science than to be a mere showman, but 
the E 
a technique to challenge anyone's. <A 
word must be said also for Mytnik, whose 


Flat Caprice of Paganini reveals 


sensitive pianism plays no small part in 
making this an outstanding recital. 
-D.H.M. 


+ 
Encores by Kogan: Adagio (Nardini); 
Four Preludes (Shostakovich); Song 
Without Words, Op. 62, No. 1 (Mendels- 


sohn); Caprice Viennois  (Kreisler); 
Dance of Ayshe (Khachaturian); Mas- 
ques, from “Romeo and Juliet’ (Proko- 


Nigun from Baal Shem (Bloch); 
Entr'acte from “* Raymonda”™’ (Glazunov); 

Op. 24 
(violin) and Andrei 


RCA Victor LM- 


flev); 
Capriccio Basque, (Sarasate); 
Leonid 
Mitnik (piano). 
2250, $4.98. 


AYET another disc of ‘‘concert favorites” 


Kogan 


from Kogan, who should spend his tre- 
mendous talents on music of more sub- 
stance. However, we have a magnificent 
Bloch’s 


as well as a richly hued Nardini 


performance of moving Nigun, 
Adagio 
Regardless of the merits of some of the 
here 


other music all is performed with 


dignity and _ clarity If any violinist 
today surpasses Kogan in matters of tone, 
intonation, and musical insight, I have 
Much the same can 
Mitnik, 


sympathetic collaboration and tonal sen- 


vet to discover him. 
be said for accompanist whose 
Gerald 


D.H.M 


sitivity remind one of the great 


Moore. 
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The King of Instruments, 
XIII—The Organ in the Mother 
Church, Boston; MENDELSSOHN: 
Arias from Elijah and St. Paul; 
FRANCK: Fantasie in A; BUXTE- 
HUDE: Ciaccona in E minor; LIDDLE: 
Thy Faith Hath Saved Thee; BONE- 


Volume 


FENTON: Thy Word Is A Lamp; 
O’CONNOR-MORRIS: — Fulfillment; 
FANON: Adagio Espressivo; DAVIS: 


Ruth Barrett 
Phelps (organ); Frederick Jagel (tenor). 
Washington WAS-XIIT, $5.98. 

S BY far the major point of interest here 

is the fine Skinner organ in the Mother 

Church. 

interest 

fact 


The Raising of Lazarus; 


Most of the music is of minimal 
some of it is pretty ghastly, in 
while the performances, except in 


The King of Instruments, Vol. 1—G. 
Harrison (narrator 
Vol. 2—J. S. BACH: Three Schibler Chorales; Trio 
Sonata No. 1; Allegro trom Concerto in A minor 
(arr. from Vivaldi); LANGLAIS: Paraphrase on 
“Te Deum’; ALAIN: Litanies; DAVIES: A 
Solemn Melody; SOWERBY: Carillon; Organs 
of Symphony Hall and the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. Boston, and the First 
Church Kilgore, Tex. (Artists 
Vol. 3—-WALTHER: Meinen Jesum Lass’ ich 
nicht; J. S. BACH: Nun Komm der Heiden 
Heiland; Nun freut euch, lieben Christen G' mein; 
HANDEL: Concerto No. 2 in B fat; DAQUIN: 
Noel Grand Jeu et Duo; VIERNE: Carillon de 
MESSIAEN: L'Ascension, Medi- 
tation symphonique No. 4; Robert Owen (organ 
Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y.). 
Vol. 4—PACHELBEL: Was Gott Tut, Das Ist 
LOEILLET: Air tendre; J. S. 
BACH: Trio Sonata No. 4; O Mensch, bewin' 
dein’ Sunde gross; COUPERIN: 
Jeux; DUPRE: 
ARNE: Flute Tune; 


Donald 


Presbyterian 
unidentified.) 


Westminster; 


Wohlgetan; 


Offertoire sur 
les Grande Cortége et litanie; 


Edgar Hilliar (organ—St. 


Mark's Episcopal Church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.). 
Vol. 5—-The Music of Richard Purvis: Partita 
on “Christ Ist Erstanden Pastorale, Forest 


Green; Adoration; Divinum Mysterium; Capric- 
io, On the Notes of the Cuckoc; 


Organ 


Introit; Elevation; 

of Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, Calif. 
Artist unidentified.) 

Vol. 6—SWEELINCK: Variations, My Young Life 
Hath an End; J. S. BACH: Toc 
(‘‘Derian’’); STANLEY: Tox 


ata in D minor 
ata for the Flutes; 


SOWERBY: Prelude on ‘‘Deus Tuorum Mil- 
itum’’; WHITLOCK: = Carol; BRITTEN: 
Prelude cn a Theme by Victoria; HOWELLS: 
Saraband; Alec Whyton (organ—Cathedral of 





St. John the Divine, New York City 


Vol. 7—-WALTHER: Concerto del Signor Torelli; 
KERLL: Capriccio, Cucu; PACHELBEL: 
Partita, Christus, Der Ist Mein Leben; J. S. 
BACH: Prelude and Fugue in D; CRANDELL: 


Carnival Suite; COPLAND: Episode; WRIGHT: 
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the trivia, are no more than adequate. 
Once a fine artist, Jagel sounds downright 
the Mendelssohn arias, while 
Phelps’ playing of the Franck chorale is, 
in effect, fragmented. 


shaky in 


Phelps does, how- 
ever, coax a sizable variety of sounds from 
this quite flexible instrument. Containing 
some 13,389 pipes, the organ is built in 
eight divisions, including two completely 
“baroque” or ‘‘classic’’ divisions. Its 
sound is rich and mellow, yet clean-voiced ; 
the pedal seems a bit thick. 
Incidentally, the Viérne Carillon, which 
is indicated on both jacket and label, 


never is heard on the disc. 


division 


It would have 


been a welcome change of pace. The 
sound is well recorded, right down to the 
bottom bass tones. 


—P.C.P. 


Carol-Prelude, Greensleeves; 
James’ Air; 


Prelude on Brother 

Marilyn Mason (organ-——St. John's 
Chapel, Groton School, Groton, Mass.). 

Vol. 8—-PURCELL (CLARKE): Trumpet Volun- 
tary; Trumpet Tune and Air; J. S. BACH: 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (‘‘Cathedral’’); 
Ich Ruf Zu Dir, Jesu Christ; Heut’ Triumphiret 
Gottes Sohn; COKE-JEPHCOTT: Tocccta on 
“St. Anne"; Bishops’ VIERNE: 

Prelude; Norman Coke-Jephcott 
(organ—Cathedral of St. John the Divine). 

Vol. 9—J. S. BACH: In Thee Is Gladness; Fantasy 
and Fugue inG minor; BUXTEHUDE: Prelude 
and Fugue inG minor; FRANCK: Piece héroique; 
PURVIS: Tallis’ Canon; WIDOR: Adagio 
from Symphony No. 4; BRAHMS: Choral Pre- 
lude, Lo, a rose is blooming; Ruth Barrett Phelps 
(organ—Mother Church, Boston, Mass.) 

Vol 10—PARRY: I was glad when they said unto 
me; IRELAND: Greater love hath no man; 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (arr.): All people that 
on earth do dwell; WILLIAMS: In the year that 
King Uzziah died; SIMONDS: 
“Iam Sol Reced#t Igneus''; Roy Perry (organ 
First Church, Kilgore, Tex.); 
Choirs of the First Presbyterian Church and 
Austin College (Sherman, Tex.) 


Vol. 11—FRANCK: 


Promenade; 
Canzona; 


Prelude on 


Presbyterian 


Chorale No. 2 in B minor; 
WALOND: Introduction and Toccata; WHIT- 
LOCK: Fantasie Chorale in F sharp minor; 
DUPRE: Variations sur un noel, Op. 20; Henry 
Hokans (organ—All Saints Church, Worcester, 
Mass.). 

Vol. 12—COCHEREAU: Triptych Symphony; 
FLEURY: Modéré et expressif; DUPRE: Fileuse; 
VIERNE: 


Cochereau 


Adagio from Symphony No. 3; Pierre 
(organ—Symphony Hall, Boston). 
NOTE: Now that these celebrated Aeolian-Skinner 
recordings are being made generally available 
through the distribution facilities of the Washington 
label, it seems only proper to detail the contents of 
the twelve volumes previously released. Henceforth 
reviewed by one or 


each new release will be 


another of the five organists on our staff. Ed. 
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you will want one of our wrought-iron cabinets 
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long-playing record albums. 





Ten compartments, each holding over 20 

\ records, so you can devote entire sections to 
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ally! Heavy duty black wrought iron, holds 
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all, with vinyl tipped legs. Shipped fully 
assembled, with nominal express charges col- 
lected on delivery. Weight six Ibs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed $8.95. 
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From ffrr, 

a ‘Caesar’ 
in its almost 
symphonic 
entirety for 
the first time 
on records 


By JACK DIETHER 


SHAKESPEARE: Julius Caesar; past 
and present members of the Marlowe 
Society of the University of Cambridge 
directed by George Rylands, complete 
in the text of the New Shakespeare 
edited by John Dover Wilson. London 
set A-4334, six sides, $14.94. 
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OU PUT the needle down at the 
beginning of side 1. A single 
trumpet plays a fanfare, built from a 


rising fifth and nothing else. The play 
begins with a sound of laughter, and then 


the angry voice of Flavius the tribune: 


Hence! home, you idle creatures, 
get you home: 
Is this a holiday? 


Then begins the punning byplay between 
Flavius’ friend Marullus and the second 


“i 


commoner, the “mender of bad soles’’, 
at each of whose quips the crowd laughs 
heartily. Immediately you are in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that provided by 
Cambridge for its recording of As You 
Like It. There, I complained, each actor 
“speaks into a seeming void’’, and no one 
reacts audibly to anything that is spoken, 
except by another spoken line. But in 
Julius Caesar, someone remembered that 
the Roman crowd is an important pro- 
tagonist, as important as the Muscovite 
crowd in “Boris Godunov’, and so _ its 
varied non-verbal reactions to everything 
that is addressed to it, whether by 
Marullus, Flavius, Brutus or Mark 


Antony, are carefully ‘‘written in’. One 
result of this is peculiar, to say the least. 
The opening byplay referred to above is 
really a scene of low comedy, serving for 
Shakespeare the double purpose of quieting 
the groundlings and securing their atten- 
tion, and of depicting the frivolous and 
fickle mood of the Roman people. And 
so we get for this scene, the opening scene 
of a tragedy, the enlivening and necessary 
cross-participation denied to us through- 
out the comedy of As Vou Like It. This 
confusion results from the superficial 
assumption that a Shakespearean tragedy 


is more “serious” than a comedy, and must 
be prepared more thoughtfully and care- 
fully, whereas in a comedy “anything 
goes’, comparatively speaking The 
truth is of course that to Shakespeare 
they are simply different ways of pre- 
senting the most profound dramatic 
truths of which he is capable. 

At any rate, our Cambridge dons are 


manifestly in their element here, as they 
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appear not to have been in pure comedy 


They not only speak, for the tirst time on 
records, all the lines of this superb drama 
but they speak them with a higher degree 
ot depe dabilits ind tewer lapses into 


sheer amateurishness tha the comedy 





These anonymous players are all well 
suited to the issigned roles. It is still not 
so much like a stage performance as in the 
Dublin Gate s of recordings Che 
timing is exceptionally slow and_= de- 
liberate, so that the mea ing of not t 
single line will be slighted in favor of sheer 
emotionalism or bravura his being so 


sa tribute to the capability of these 
speaker-actors that a good deal of excite- 
d heat is generated in most of the 
scenes. Let me emphasize that the virtues 
of such a presentation of a play so crammed 
with ideas as Ju is Caesa ire not to be 
| 


over loc Ke 


There is no denying that for 





most spectators this pacing would be much 
I »>stat the s ive tho vh hot nearly 
sO stati s Shaw at his most didactic 
But just because the cumulative intel- 
tual impact of the complete play is so 
ereat t could be argued that the LP 
record ne deal medium by which to 
translate th pproach into sound 
Indeed, Shakespeare’s concept is em- 
bodied 1 othing less tha the play 
complete, for he wastes not a line in pre- 
senting it ll its ispects ind shades of 
meaning \s a psychological study of 
politicians and power politics, Caesar is 
unsurpassed In our century it has al- 
Ways seemed strangely contemporary 


ige of atomic anxiety its 
ppears more striking every 
cal politics is at best a dirty 


of us assume, where does 





If ‘“‘power corrupts” as 
S00 sit is assumed, who among us will 
be left to save us trom destruction? Re 


ius muses (Act 1-Scene 2 


Is meet ( 





“that noble minds keep ever with their 
likes,” meaning that for his own sake a 


man of conscience like Brutus should 


never have descended into the political 


irena. (nd why not? “Brutus has pre- 
cisely,” John Palmer writes, “the quali- 
ties which in every age have rendered the 
conscientious liberal ineffectual in public 


lite. His convictions required him to take 
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the lead in a political conspiracy which, 
for its success, called for great agility of 
mind, a deft and callous adjustment of 
means to ends, acceptance of the brutal 
consequences which attend an act of 
violence, and insight into the motives of 
men less scrupulous and disinterested 
than himself. In all these respects he was 
deticient 
Thus in col senting to become an 
issassin, Brutus is seduced into believing 
that the end he envisions justilies a course 
utterly abhorrent to him 
We all stand up against the 
spirit of Caesar, 
\nd in the spirit of men there is 
ho blood 
O, that we then could come by 
Caesar's spirit, 
\nd not dismember Caesar! But 
alas 
Caesar must bleed for it! [1-1 
Harold Goddard paraphrases this magni- 
ficent mon sequitur as follows: (1) The 
spirit of men contains no blood 2) We 
wish to destroy the spirit of Caesar 
lherefore (3) we must spill Caesar's blood 
“The tragedy is dedicated,” he writes, 
“to demonstrating the absurdity of the 
conclusion.”” No one, Shakespeare re- 
minds us, can give liberty to a people 
willing and eager to be tvrannized. ‘And 
why should Caesar be a tvrant then?” 
asks Cassius: 
Poor man! I know he would not 
be a wolt 
But that he sees the Romans are 
but sheep I-3 
Thus the final defeat is not of Brutus 
alone, but, as Dover Wilson says, of 
liberty against tvranny, as consummated 


in the climactic line: “O Julius Caesar, 


thou art mighty vet \nd today we have 
at last the seeming final culmination of 
Caesarism: two power blocs reluctant 
but prepared to blow each other off the 
face of the earth at the push of a button 
What would our universal dramatist say 
to that? 

Everywhere we look in the play, we 
find some further illumination of this 
central theme “There is something,” 
savs Palmer, ‘almost symphonic in its 
movement and _— structure. There is 
scarcely a line which does not create echoes 


in the mind of something past or arouse 
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anticipation of something which is yet to 
come." In the gathering of the con- 
spirators in Brutus’ orchard just before 
daybreak (II-1), Goddard points out a pro- 
found symbolic significance in some seem- 
ingly casual conversation used to ‘‘cover” 
a whispered conference aside. At the end 
of the quarrel scene between Brutus and 
Cassius (1V-3), an apparently irrelevant 
interruption by ‘fa voice without” clari- 
fies the emotional outcome of the debate 
quite unexpectedly. These things are 
almost invariably pruned. Again, every 
word spoken by Brutus to the ostensibly 
minor and utilitarian character of Lucius, 
his boy servant, is not only touching, as 
anyone can see, but also deeply revealing, 
as Goddard again shows. Clearly no one 
can edit the mature Shakespeare with 
impunity. 

Naturally comprehensiveness is not the 
only consideration. Phonographic con- 
densations of Caesar are not lacking, and 
on these earlier records certain ‘‘key”’ 
scenes have been presented with greater 
brilliance in more or less complete form. 
The only one currently on the market is 
the single LP from the John Houseman 
film production (M-G-M E-3033), but still 
ivailable in some libraries and stores are 
the two-record set from Orson Welles’ 
Mercury Theatre production (Entré EL- 
52), and another single from the Bailey- 
Watson LL-415). 


The scenes usually presented most com- 


production (London 
pletely in these are Cassius’ sounding of 
Brutus (I-2), the orchard scene (II-1), the 
assassination (III-1), the funeral orations 
II[-2), and the complex scene which in- 
cludes the quarrel and reconciliation, the 
military conference, and the ghost episode 
I\-3). These are greatly enlivened in the 
M-G-M record by the participation of 
James Mason as Brutus and John Gielgud 


is Cassius. Though Cambridge’s Brutus 


is in some respects the strongest member 
of its cast, he is easily outclassed by the 
rueftul voice and warm tones of Mason. 
Gielgud’s nervous stringency is a perfect 
foil to this, and while the Cambridge 
Cassius also has the appropriately “‘lean 
ind hungry” quality, his extreme dryness 
occasionally reduces his extensive role to a 


rather repetitive barking. This actor has 
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a way of putting a somewhat different em- 


phasis on some of the lines. E.g., in the 
sentence 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; 


yet I see 
Thy honorable metal may be 
wrought 
From that it is disposed. . . 
which begins his soliloquy (I-2), the word 
“from”’, as he phrases it, seems to mean 
not ‘‘out of" but “away from’’, the exact 
opposite. The former is a perfect detini- 
tion of the “tragic flaw’’ in the classic 
sense, while the latter would imply (to 
mix the metaphor thoroughly) that the 
seeds of Brutus’ destruction were im- 
planted from without. In the Entré set, 
Welles (as Cassius) and George Coulouris 
(Brutus) stage an especially vehement 
quarrel scene; this and the same scene 
by Mason and Gielgud offer splendid ex- 
amples of varied tempo as opposed to the 
inexorable pace of Cambridge. The 
London single presents this scene uncut, 
also in the deliberate manner; unhappily 
its Arthur Hewlett is a too elderly, uncon- 
vincing Brutus, and in the ghost scene he 
reminded me of Scrooge confronted by the 
ghost of Jacob Marley! 

Mark Antony's funeral oration is of 
course the central piéce de résistance of the 
drama. The Cambridge Antony keeps it 
well within the perspective of the play by 
building up to it almost with the casual 
ease of a jocular public relations expert. 
His soliloquy over Caesar's corpse is an 
impressive crescendo of anger, and the 
oration is well-rounded and modulated 
Marlon Brando cannot compete on the 
M-G-M record, since the exigencies of the 
huge crowd scene in the film required him 
to keep his small voice at almost full 
volume, with distressingly monotonous 
results phonographicalls I am_ very 
taken with his opening, where several 
attempts to make himself heard over the 
unrelenting roar of the mob culminate in a 
Romans, 


desperate ‘‘Friends, country- 


men, /end me your ears!’ However, I 
wish that the finer delivery of Charlton 
Heston in the David Bradley tilm could 
have been recorded. Orson Welles por- 
trays Antony as well as Cassius in the 
Entré recording (and narrator to boot!), 


but Heston is far the best American 
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\ntony I 


both collectively 


have heard The crowd itself, 
and individually, are of 
course very impressive in the tilm and 


M-G-M 


using such excellent actors as Paul Guil- 


Mercury Theatre productions, 


fovle as individual citizens That the 


sense of space and the growing mob hys- 


should be 


Cambridge is a major surprise of the new 


teria caught best of all by 


ilbum, considering their more formalized 


approach elsewhere, and makes one hope 


For 


for more of the 


same a few minutes 
they come completely to life, then they 
return to “normal” they do not catch 
the full frenzy and terror of the lynching 
of Ci the poet (‘Tear him for his bad 
verses so memorable in the imaginative 
handling of the Bradley tilm, so regretta- 
bly missing in Houseman’s Of the re- 
cordings, only the Cambridge version has 





Shakespeare has offered us nothing 


nore true d “‘modern”™ than this clinch- 
gx epis d 

The lofty arrogance of Caesar is made 
for the voice and protile of Louis Calhern 
M-G-M whether he is characterizing 
Cassius (“He thinks too much; such men 
re la verous detvin v iueury “We 
ire two lions littered Im one dav’), or 
flaunting his ithority (“Hence! wilt 
hou lif p Olympus? The Cambridge 
ma s capable and intelligent, but it is 





fru s to strive for such sublime hauteur 
f one does not have it On the other hand 
the iron nd “sour fashion” of Casca ts 
exactly nd humorously) hit off by the 
Cambridge player, better than by the 


voice of M-G-M's Edmond O'Brien, 


ippropriate sourness is in 


his face Che Cambridge Portia is a little 


ited to some, but I don’t find 


this out of place in ‘‘Cato’s daughter’, 


ind she speaks so movingly to Brutus that 
I soon forget it anvway Deborah Kerr 
M-G-M) is as perfectly mated to her role 
is Portia is to her erring husband. Octa- 
vius and Lepidus, the other two members 


with the profligate Antony) of the post- 


Caesarian triumvirate, are made a tine 


pair of degenerates in the Cambridge set, 


i deliciously witty comment on Antony's 


own “O, what a fall was there, my coun- 
trvmen! it the funeral Indeed, as 
directo Rylands savs, this tragedy 








“leaves a bitter taste in the mouth”. 


The 


most 


the 


Cambridge recording is the music. Almost 


formalized aspect of 
the same barren fanfares open each act, 
and for this play there is little else but 
alarums for battle, and fife and drums for 
marching than a 
minute of music all told, and by its repeti- 


Probably not more 
tiveness that minute will be too much for 
Dart 


“reproduces, as far as our knowledge per- 


some. If, as Thurston says, this 


mits, the original music to each play”, 
I think he might permit himself to go just 
a little farther \usterity has its value, 
but this is sheer starvation 

\t the opposite pole, there are many 
listeners who will complain that too much 
with Miklos 
orchestral music on the M-G-M 
they do of Olivier-Walton 
recordings from Hamlet and Henry V. I 
think this is inevitable, 
Henry V it 
made the recording specially, not from the 


With Walton 


R6ézsa, the music is an integral part of the 


precious time is wasted 


R6zsa's 


disc, as the 


and in the case of 
Was intentional, since Olivier 


sound track both and 


filmic In the first act of Caesar, 


2 and 


concept. 


for instance, Scenes 3 are linked by 


in elaborate storm crescendo, which begins 
softly under Cassius’ soliloquy in Scene 2. 
Che orchard scene in turn has a meditative 


prelude that closes under Brutus’ solilo- 


quy The end is musically cyclic, trans- 


forming the opening Caesarite procession 
of the Lupercalia into an approaching vic- 


tory march that ironically accompanies 


Brutus’ suicide: Caesarism triumphant. 


This cyclic concept links the short closing 
scenes, thought to be diffuse and anticli- 
mactic, intoa more organic coda dominated 
by Mason's moving projection of Roman 
the only available ex- 


stoicism This is 


pedient when these already terse scenes 


are cut so ruthlessly, as they usually are, 
that the speeches remaining seem, in 
isolation, almost perfunctory. 


The uncut text restores the grand sweep 


of Shakespearean verse that too often 
seems lacking here, and with it the full 
tragic sense inherent in the moral and 


physical downfall of ‘‘the noblest Roman 
of them all”. 
logic 


Shakespeare's own “symphonic” 


is still the best 
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Songs and Dances by the National 
Ballet of Czechoslovakia. Monitor 


MF-313, $4.98. 

Folk Songs and Dances of Yugoslavia. 
Monitor MF-312, $4.98. 
Moldavian Folk Dances. 

MF-314, $4.98. 
AHERE is ethnic music at its professional 
best, performed by trained singers backed 
by folk music orchestras and in many 
cases even by full symphonic ensembles. 

Although the three records on the Moni- 
tor label come from a comparatively small 
geogri iphical area, the variety of the 
music is arresting. Within each little 
country are many different ethnic groups 
with no uniform culture or religion. They 
have lived side by side for hundreds of 
vears. Yet, though the unlikeliest neigh- 
bors have intermingled, exchanging crafts, 
lore, music, and dance, they have never 
merged indistinguishably. “On the con- 
trary, the wonder evoked by these albums 
is precisely the profusion of rhythm, 
melody, and form. 

The influence of the Turks, who 
ruled the Balkans for so many centuries, 


Monitor 


colors the ever-inventive rhythms. Then, 
too, the Slavic sense of melody runs 
through the music in another rich vein 
of beguiling lyricism. The gypsies make 


themselves heard, too, in the special style 
of instrumental playing. Theirs is the 
voice in the wailing violins, the exag- 
gerated slides, the vibrant strumming on 
the cimbalon. A few songs show Alpine 
influence but the pull from the East 
including Russia—is stronger. 

The old church modes—Dorian, Phry- 
gian, and Mixolydian—frequently turn up, 

1 though they are harmonized in a 
sophisticated way, @ Ja Russe rather than 
a /a Holstein, the outlines of the melodies 
are always clear. Musicians may note 
that the strange singing in parallel 2nds 
ind 4ths so characteristic of the Balkans 
are absent in these collections. The long 

lasi-recitative employed by the singers 
of epic poems are missing too. But the 
selections chosen are rich in variety and 
musically sound. 

From Czechoslovakia there 
pealing If I Were a 
Recice Market 
chorus 


are the ap- 
Strawberry and At the 
sung by an a cappella 
My Beloved, a production number 





Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
| Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


with chorus and orchestra; Haying 
Songs and Dances of Sorovy arranged in 
contrapuntal style to imitate mountain 
echoes. 

From Yugoslavia are intense and emo- 
tional Macedonian items. These, like 
the songs from Serbia, show their Eastern 
roots. All are gracefully done by the 
chorus in unison, with short sections in 
harmony. The Slovenian material be- 
longs to the um, pa, pa German _ beer 
garden style but the Croatian tends to 
lean on Slavic music. (For a fascinating, 
more ethnic record hear Ethnic Folk- 
ways’ Folk Music Of Yugoslavia, F P-434). 

Best of the lot is the Moldavian record. 
The Moldavian Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Moldavian Folk Dance Orchestra, and 
an unnamed Instrumental Ensemble per- 
form with verve and enthusiasm. This 
collection boasts a variety of dances un- 
rivaled anywhere. They are tuneful, 
rhythmically interesting, and well-or- 
chestrated. Warning to armchair lis- 
teners: this music is almost certain to lift 
you right out of your chair and set you 
dancing. Anyone who saw the Moisevey 
Dancers last year will remember that one 
of the most attractive pieces performed 
by them was the Moldavian Suite. Here's 
a chance to get better acquainted with this 
remarkable folk music. 

Notes and 


translations are plentiful. 


Songs of Old Naples; Roberto Murolo 
and his guitar. Epic LC-3544, $4.98. 
AALL the ingredients to delight and en- 
chant are assembled in this album of Nea- 
politan love songs. The singer has a be- 
guiling manner; his guitar is persuasive 
though unobtrusive; and the melodies 
and lyrics transport us from mood to mood 

on the many-weathered sea of love. 

Like all sweet things, 
palls. Mr. Murolo 
in too many songs, and the rhythms are, 
alas, too uniform—always in 6/8 or 3/4 
time. While the music dips here and there 
among the centuries (one claims to be a 
pepular 12th-century melody), the mo- 
notcnous rhythm makes them = sound 
alike. The vocal treatment further sand- 
papers smooth what differences there may 
be. Perhaps the key to enjoyment of these 
charming songs is to listen to a few at a 
time, as one did in pre-LP days. 

\ few highlights: Lu Cardillo, a waltz 
that refers to the homing pigeon who de- 
livers love messages. As in many Medi- 
terranean lyrics, the lover's jealousy erupts 


the smoothness 
performs sotto voce 


>= 2 
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flame before it’s over 
i strip-tease in song: 


like an angry 

Cammesella is 

lake off your apron 

My apron? No, no, no 

Then I'll go, go, go 

So OL goes the iprol 

dressing is then documented 

The musical setting bears out the mellow 

humor, s knowingness, and wit of the 

text. Pathos and unrequited love have at 

attractive waltz melody in La Rosa, and an 
Posil- 


eightee ith-century 
iture of love in bizarre 


\ complete 


( 


Tarantella trom 
lipo describes the 


terms 
Translations ire provided = the 
ickel P.IN 


Flamenco Fury; Jose Greco and Com- 
pany. M-G-M E-3741, $4.98 

The Incredible Montoya Presents 
Porrina de Badajoz. RCA Victor 
LPM-1878, $3.98 


Flamenco! Chinin de Triana (singer 
Mariano Cordoba = (guitar Carmen 
Ruiz md Loreta Gsarcia dancers 
Fantasy 5005, $4.98 


Musica Flamenca; Nino Ricardo 
tar Epic LC-3556, $4.98 


AAND still tl \lthough these 





gui- 


hey come 





ew releases all feature flamenco, 

ire t to be lumped together in one 
guishable mass Each one has 

individ it ind the buyer must make 


his choice accordi to his special interest 





For those whe wish t vuditors do u- 
ment of the cuadro flamen which com- 
bines singing, dancing, and guitar play- 
ing he st three albums are recom- 








In “Flamenco | the emphasis is, 
iturall ( he dancers’ tootwork Sr 
Greco has included traditional flamenco as 
well as some dances from the Caribbean 
These rhumbas combine Cuban rhythms 
with Spanish melodies and guitar playing 
lo mentite few highlights on this tine 
record, tl a) on Side Il goes at suc h 
i furious pace that the needle almost 
Imps off the cise li Tiento the in- 
sistent guitar strumming is hypnotic 
The Funda? s beautifully sung The 
lo y tricatel embellished melodic line 
d the singer's deliver remind one of the 
Easte \ fluences i Spa ish flamenco 
The I tas release is uneven Em- 
phasis is « he si rather than the 
dancer One of the characteristics of 
flamenco is the sett of metered poetry 
to unmetered musi In this record a 
umber of poems are recited rather than 
sung—a procedure which will undoubtedly 
surprise few flamenco aficionados 
1 empos a Jose Varia i story about a 
Spanish Robin Hood, is one example. A 
number of folk songs with flamenco 


treatment are included—some good, some 
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indifferent. La Tani is a brilliant theatri- 
cal song, but for a taste of the older cante 
hondo. Siguiriyas Gitanas is worth listen- 
ing to. In general this record is more com- 
mercial-sounding and accommodating to 
the uninitiated ear The singer seldom 
moves out of the western scale based on 
semi-tones Flamenco singers close to 
their Spanish roots perform subtle pitch 
gradations with greater fidelity. 

Sr. Montoya, in the Victor release, has 
presented in Porrina de Badajoz an au- 
thentic without the cabaret star's 
bravura. His skill is prodigious, yet he is 
not theatrical, not a colorist He has a 
fine gift for improvisation and precise 
knowledge of form Here is the singer 
who has that extra-exact ear which dis- 
tinguishes a night club performer from an 
authentic flamenco interpreter. Montoya, 
as the title indicates, 7s an incredible master 
of flamenco guitar, so much so that he 
nearly eclipses the singer in a number of 
selections. Even Porrina makes remarks 
all during the performance, paying tribute 
to his accompanist. He is as flabbergasted 
as we are. At times singer and guitarist 
ippear unsure of their collaboration 
3ut these are momentary discomforts in 
an otherwise excellent release. 

lhe Epic record featuring Nino Ricardo 
is all guitar music, and will particularly 
interest guitar students The technique 
is impeccable and the performer's sensi- 
tivity notable, and vet these do not add up 
to a brilliant performance. Few flamenco 
Montoya being one exception 
a twelve-inch LP with neither 
singer nor dancer 
record 


singer 


guitarists 
can Carry 
The notes on the Epic 
Moorish, Jewish 
origins. The statement 
ng close similarity between flamenco 
ind Jewish-Hebraic chant, however, is 
stretching the claim of resemblance a bit 


speak of and 


Byzantine con- 


cernil 


2 
Fado: Amalia 
1120, $3.98 
ACLOSE to the source of Spanish fla- 
menco is the popular tado, 
sung on this record by its leading exponent 


Rodrigues. Kapp KL- 


Portuguese 


Fado is a synthesis or folk, flamenco, and 
popular music of the Iberian peninsula 
designed to please the world at large. 





Miss Rodrigues sings a number of songs in 
Spanish— Wi Nina Bonita 

and Gorioncillo and Cama de 
Mexican ranchero stvle 


from Spain, 

Piedra, in 
Petenera Portu- 
guese, in flamenco form, is excellently and 
authoritatively done. The rest of the songs 
ire sentimental waltzes and modern popu- 
lar tunes dear to the hearts of Hispanic 
people. No matter what she sings the re- 
sults are easy on the ear. Miss Rodrigues’ 
voice has a slightly rough texture which 
makes her the perfect performer for these 
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passionate songs. 
entertainers she 
faintest 


Unlike many Spanish 

doesn’t = shout. Her 

tones are expressive and evoke 

romance. The guitar accompaniments are 

simple. and appropriate. , 
> 


Love Is a Gentle Thing; Harry Bela- 

fonte. RCA Victor LPM-1927, $3.98. 
ATHE title of this record derives from 
one of the lyrics, and indeed the music 
throughout 7s gentle. Belafonte sings, as 
ilways, with sensitivity and subtle shad- 
ings within a narrow gamut The folk 
stvle of some of the songs is often sacri- 
ticed, however. This is especially mani- 
fest in 1’m Goin’ Away, which is heavily 
larded with over-sweet violin obbligatos 


and lush Hollywood harmonic clichés. 
But Go Way From My Window, Delia's 
Gone, and Times Are Gettin’ Hard are quite 
effective. The choral background is well 
controlled and, combined with the instru- 
mental accompaniments, make a 
and subdued setting for the 
There are included also a number of re- 
cently-composed songs. Small One by 
Lewis Allan is a lullaby featuring celesta, 
whereas All My Trials, a lullaby, is 
in the manner of a spiritual and yet set 
off by a_ lilting Calypso-like rhythm. 
Bella Rosa, a song credited to Lord Bur- 
gess, calls to mind a Neapolitan scene 

mandolin, accordion, guitar, and a melody 
reminiscent of Santa Lucia H.H. 


smooth 


solo \ oice. 


also 





Perry Bechtel: once untangled, a real virtuoso 


Them All 
and indeterminate ac- 


RCA Victor LPM-1770, 


The Greatest of 
Bechtel 


Perry 
banjo 
companiment. 
$3.98. 


ECHTEL is obviously the Segovia of 
B the tenor banjo and can do any- 
thing with a pick except kill off the ac- 
ompanying catastrophe of electric guitar, 
ricki-ticki snare sticks and who knows 


what else—it is impossible to guess what is 
making all that noise by the time it stag- 
gers out of Victor’s gothic echo chambers. 
Worse, we read that on a stereophonic rig 
we would hear it even more true-to-life! 

The banjo is not so obscure these days 
that it must produce a mandolin version of 
Play Fiddle 


| 


DOaUYV Ss 


Play in order to catch any- 


ittention; Earl Scruggs and Pete 


Seeger than. their 


are supporting more 


share of the record business, and the dif- 
ference five-string 


Phis 


that includes Brahms’ 


and 


that big 


between  four- 


banjos can't be album 
ends with a medley 
Sixth Hungarian Dance and Liszt's Second 
Hlunear 


an Rhapsody, and while these are 


the most effective showcases for Bechtel’s 


questionably dazzling virtuosity, it is 
possible even to snap your fingers as 
they go along; in the end they are not 
isic but only a technical performance, 


iting like perfect pronunciation in a 
talki lg dog, 


with whom conversation Is, 


ter all, impossible 
Bechtel gets some of his own back by 
cing through a Dixie Medley (The 
Camptown Races, Massa’s in de Cold Cold 
Ground, Old Black Joe, Oh Susannah and 
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Dixie 


that would leave vou dazed and sweating 


ina breathless, run-on performance 


if vou could at any point feel involved in 
the music, and here for once outstrips 
his accompaniment (or his competition 

it is hard to know how to classify that in- 
human background). He sometimes plays 
Vow ts the Hour 


What a Beautiful Morning in a 


around with tunes like 
and Oh, 
schmaltzy style which amounts almost to 
wit and which may encourage admirers of 
his brilliance in the hope that he perhaps 
knows better than to have got mixed up 
in this session at all. 

Iwo things are featured in the album: 
one that Bechtel's banjo has a rare, built- 
in mute, an effect which might be interest- 
ing if it were not engineered out of all com- 
that he gives 
the banjo new importance as a solo instru- 


prehensibility; the other, 


ment This is not true, as anvone can see 
by looking at old Egyptian tomb paintings 
or digging around in American folk music 
of the late nineteenth century—or, if vou 
New Yorker, just wandering down 


Sundays to Washington Square. 


are a 
But once 
vou untangle the clean, bright doings of the 
interference, it is 


banjo from the 


clear 


that Perry Bechtel is a real virtuoso of the 


four-string tenor—perhaps even, as the 
them all!”. 


Phe question remains whether it is worth 


cover says, ““The greatest of 


this 
rude, one-man-rhythm-section instrument 


sacrificing the raucous virtues of 


to the technical demands and _ classical 


pretensions of the mandolin or the 


A.T.M. 


guitar. 



















































AHERI e collection bv a fine 
singer: the Sarah Vaughn of 1946-7. One 

v der wh s Don't Blame Me 
didn’t make it, but that would be carping 
\lso t to be missed are Freddy Webster's 
Ivric t mpet or fad Damero *s scoring o1 
} i? Vot the Kind and three other titles 
Miss Vaugh the tirst jazz singer after 





Bessie Smith, by the wat to have a voice 
the “legitimate” sense has had no 
ecessors d= to complain that she 
lacks the blunt emotional impact of 
Billie Holid s to miss what can be one 
of the most adroit improvising talents jazz 
has knov MW 
Ss 
Duke Ellington: / Party. Columbia 


CL-1323, $3.98 


A LHE tirst side ts a suite 
inni 


ve preces 





beg vy with some light and highly en- 
vaving erp! \ ol ilt-ligures by i 
‘legitimate’ percussion section and ending 
with other ilmost 11s tingly banal 
tenor solo b Pa l (a0 salves I n route, 
Russell Procope plays in the well scored 
R Carpet with loving care The rest 
olten is not even up to the passing clever- 
ess of the title, “Toot Suite” he 





re finds ssion section again 
enyjo' y ~€ ven Managing some 
SWing ( terplaving = rifts “ouest 


Dizzy Gillespie coming otf far better 
ng the blues than on his “featured” 
piece [ VAG Joh ny Hodges becoming 


over-decorous on what has been his master 
prece on occasio 1 Ve On the atore- 
mentioned blues, Jimmy Rushing slaps 
together three unrelated verses and de- 
livers them with an increasing strain, and 
“‘ouest pianist Jimmy Jones makes a 
better accompanist than soloist Elling- 
tol ike all great popular artists, has 
shown the capacity to please all levels 

Hf not in every piece, at least among seyv- 
eral. But it may take real and sustained 


brilliance to make Ip tor the overdoses of 
Gonsalves ind the rehashing of 1939 
But even in such failures there is none of 
the effort at bland, complacent slickness 
that a Count Basie now peddles. Elling- 
ton may fail badly but he could never be 
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Vartin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 


Gushee are associate jazz critics. The re sponsibility for this 
column is ometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 
Sarah Vaughn. Lio .-70052, $1.98 merely safely competent and that is how 


we know he ts still an artist M.W. 
7 


The Modern Jazz Quartet: <A? Musi 


Inn, with Sonny Rollins Atlantic 

1299, $4.98 
ANOW those bloody liners by Gunther 
Schuller here They're awfully good and 
they're bloody because they leave a re- 
viewer with little to say. Yes, the quartet 
is a fine collection of players who have 
worked out a relationship among com- 
position, pre-arranged sketch and im- 
provisation which can be superb. And 
here they are playing excellently. Sonny 
Rollins’ “hard” tenor conception might 
have clashed with that of less adaptable 
men and if, under the surface, it weren't 
so much like theirs—compare their dis- 
tillations ot melodic line on Yardbird 
Suite with his on Bags’ Groove—and if his 
level were not so high in his wavy as theirs 
is Yes, ves, ves. But, I can do without 
such concert hall-jazz mélanges as \Jid- 
sémer (or I could if the jazz parts weren't 
often so fine), and as a composition Festi- 
val Sketch seems to me lower-drawer John 
Lewis These men consistently provide 
musical experience of a high order, and 
of kinds not available in other music; for 


iny 


me tO Miss it seems to me the sheerest 
caprice M.W. 
— 
Ruby Braff Goes *‘Girl Crazy’’. Warner 
Brothers Stereo WS-1273, $4.98. 
You're Getting to be a Habit With Me. 
Stere-O-Craft Stereo RCS-507, $5.98. 
Easy Now. RCA Victor LPM-1906, 
$3.98 
SYOUNG Ruby Braff’s  Armstrong- 
dominated mélange of 1930s trumpet styles 
Was praised a few years back by American 
journalists (who perhaps wanted to show 
they were not modishly committed to 
current styles) and further elevated by 
several of their British counterparts who 
are committed to a past style by what 
they insist is conviction. When he 
flashes through with strong emotion, as 
on the end of You'd Be So Nice to Come 
Home to on the set, he is always exciting. 
But as his modernist accompanists on 
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that LP show by contrast, he plays with 
fine time but often with little swing, and 
the bland pleasantry of Don Elliott's 
vibraharp and Mundell Lowe's guitar 
underlines an occasional weakness of his 
own too well: to complicate Armstrong's 
directness with flourishes apparently 
learned from the Harry Edison of 1938 is 
to produce rather rococo affectations. 
Brat is hardly either an original or im- 
portant improviser—and that makes it 
ilmost annoying that he is somehow usual- 
Iv Ruby Braff and usually very enjovable 
ind can even sound fresh. The first set 
ises the 1930 Gershwin score, and if Al 
Cohn plays many more solos like those 


clarinet variations on Embraceable You 
ind Treat Me Rough, | am going to end up 

eathy admiring him The Victor set 
features two somewhat larger groups 
crams on a lot of numbers, hence fewer 
variations. Some tracks are only written 


ensembles with solos that barely get 
started I confess that some of the other 
men present like Roy Eldridge (especially 
on Yesterdays and Willow Weep For Me 

Vie Dickenson, a here Bud Freeman-ish 
Bob Wilbur, play with an = emotional- 
melodic concentration which may make 
Braff seem an engaging and nostalgic fuss- 
budget by comparison. M.W. 

© 
Historic Jazz Concert at Music Inn. 
\tlantic 1298, $4.98 

ARECORDED after a unique series of 
discussions of their art among older and 
younger jazzmen in .\ugust of 1956, these 
four selections with varying personnels 
prove it's alla matter of having something 
o say. Clarinetist Pee Wee Russell on a 
Blues, bassist-cellist Oscar Pettiford on 
In a Mellotone and Body and Soul, bassist 
Kay Brown on Body and Soul did, and they 
id it Some others (trumpeter, Rex 
Stewart on Mellotone and Dick Katz on 
Body and Soul) never quite got it said. 
Still others seem not to have got past 
Wanting very much to say they weren't 
sure what. M.W 


Milt Jackson: Bags and Flutes. Atlantic 
1294, $4.98. Bags’ Opus. United Artists 
UAL-4022, $4.98. 

AGET vibraphonist Milt ‘Bags’’ Jackson 

n one of those New York jam session 
record dates and he will be what he is, 
e of the best players in jazz. On the 
other hand, in the disciplined Modern 
jazz Quartet, he seems to grow constantly 
esourcefulness and range. But, when 

1@ manages his own record dates (am | 

saying provides his own discipline?), the 

ud love of playing that is the essence 
of his art may not come through. The 

\tlantic LP begs comparison with one of 

those earlier jam records, Savoy 12036, 

hardly a great but an almost constantly 
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enjoyable LP. About half the tracks here 
(certainly Sandy, Midget Rod, The Mas- 
querade Is Over, Sweet and Lovely) come 
off with ease. Perhaps what the other 
tracks needed in part was what the Savoy 
record had: the impeccably smooth 
movement of drummer Kenny Clarke 
But this does seem Jackson's best Atlantic 
LP yet. The UA release offers a quartet 
with some fine piano by Tommy Flanna- 
gan) and expands it on most tracks with 
trumpeter Art Farmer and tenor saxo- 


phonist Benny Golson as soloists. Of 
course, it would be hard for these men to be 
less than good They aren't. Since he 
retains Lucky Thompson's sense — of 
melody in soaking up John Coltrane's 
style, Golson may end up beating the 
latter at his own game MLW 
* 


Bill Evans. Riverside RLP 12-219, $4.98 
APIANIST Evans is one of the most 
exciting talents jazz has had in several 
vears. Indeed, if it were only that in the 
midst of all the Eastern shouting he is able 
to command attention and project emo- 
tion with such a quiet and firmly pianistic 
touch, he might be outstanding. I am 
inclined to side with Whitney Balliett, 
who contends that Evans shows best work- 
ing with others (try Coral 57230 or Decca 
9209) rather than on his own recordings, 
but I would not want to have missed 
Vinority and i semua, thms, Night and 
Day, Tende «ty Ok , or Peace Pipe—the 
latter a ms See improvisation which 
could stand comparison with the kind of 
careful French impressionist Composition 
which is in part its source. Failures like 
Lucky to = Ve and What Is There to Say 
seem to be that because they have little 
real improvisation and show only how 
well Evans plays the piano—something 
which two bars from any other piece 
might show almost as well M.W 
* 
Claude Thornhill: Zhe Thornhill Sound 
Harmony HL-7088, $1.98. 

ATHIS is a collection of nine scores by 
Gil Evans (and one which set the style by 
the leader) for the Thornhill dance band 
of the late forties. They show in embryo 
what Evans’ subsequent work has shown: 
a superb orchestrator (hear especially 
Lover Man), who also has an outstanding 
capacity for recomposition and counter- 
melody (Donna Lee, inthropology), who 
didn’t understand the meaning of the 
“bop” revolution, and who can aes into 
mere nostalgic prettiness (here La Paloma 

Here a lack of even respectable soloists 
shows how much Evans’ work needs the 
emotional and linear tension of a Miles 
Davis to contrast with his own constant 
“release’’. But the ensemble interpreta- 
tions are, except for some really obnoxious 
drumming, just fine. M.W. 
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in Equipment Review 


NE OF THE best wavs for the 
( phile « budget to get top 


This is t s tha s are necessaril\ 
esigned with econon mind What 
mplied is that kits often are able to supply 
bette omponents th excellent desig 
n the facto built counterparts 


Modern kits are easy to build, requiring 


ly 
ONIN 


inexpensive soldering tool, a 
medium screwdriver 


The onl 


mstructions 


nd long-nosed pliers 
ibility required is the ability to 
follow 

[ recently completed two kits supplied 
me by EICO, a company which has been 


in the kit business for a good many vears 
One, the HF-85, is a stereo preamplifier; 
the other, the HF-35, is a 35-watt power 


two HF 


be required In kit form the total cost for 


implitier. For stereo -35s would 


setting up the electronics of a stereo rig 
would be about $136 And such a rig 
would be capable of doing justice to the 


very tinest associated Components 


The HF-85 Preamplifier 





his t is a complete, self-powered 
stereo CoO trol center It accepts a stereo 
irtridge, tape head (with separate switch 
controlled equalization tor 334 and 7b, 
ipe speeds), AM-FM stereo, FM multi 
plex stereo, as well as two auxiliary inputs 
for high-level source materials per channel 
Sep te bass d treble tone control ts 
yplied for each ch el The controls 
r ed ¢ X with i built 
lutch, thus allowing for complete 
lependent contre of each channel. The 
e control is operated in the same 
lhe concentric control is adjusted 
ce © each cha el Then the 
| she this engages the clutch 
d the two chanrels may be operated as a 
« vle ] 
| he ( aC TOT provides for 
eg d reverse stereo, a monophonic 
t posttlo d mo »-phono position 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


that mixes the two channels for best re- 


sults from a mono record. ‘Two additional 


positions are provided on the function 


selector They allow for listening to each 


channel separately for checking purposes. 


Separate low impedance outputs are 


found on the preamp. ‘The regular two are 


used to feed the amplifiers, while the 


second set, which takes off before the tone 


controls, is designed to feed a flat signal 


to a tape recorder 

\ hum balance control, pilot light, and 
two convenient AC outlets, one switched, 
ire provided. For those who may desire 


a loudness control, which boosts bass on 


low levels, it is available by means of a 


separate on-off switch. The control, when 


used, operates during the lower half of the 


volume control's rotation 


Ope rational results 


I am not reviewing the construction ot 


the preamp, simply because I found it 


relatively easy, albeit rather complex, to 


construct. There were no errors of conse- 


quence in the instruction book, which is 


an excellent and well-designed manual. 
Because of its complexity | would suggest 
that the neophyte cut his teeth on a simple 


power amplifier before tackling the HF- 


85. With both the preamp and the power 


amplifier that follow, I had the satisfac- 


EICO HF-85 ee 
PREAMPLIFIE 
Frequency 0.3 db 5-200,000 
cycles at any level to 3 volts out 
Sensitivity (2v output): 
Phono: Imv 
Microphone: Imv 
Tape Head: 0.5mv 
High Level: 0.17v 
Hum and Noise 
Mag Phono-60db 
Microphone-60db 
Tape Head-50db 
High Level-75db 
IM Distortion at 3v out: 0.07 
Harmonic Dist. at 3v out: 0.1 
Tone Control Range: 


At 10 kc: 15db boost; 15db cut 
At 50 cps: 15db boost; 15db cut 
Tubes: 5-12AX7 ECC83; 1-6X4 


Price: $39.95 kit; $64.95 factory-wired 
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tion of having the completed kits operate 
perfectly the first time I turned them on. 

Sonically, the preamplifier is as good as 
money can buy. The output is excep- 
tionally clean and free of audible distor- 
tion. There are more expensive preamps 
that provide greater versatility (1 would 
have liked to see more than just RIAA 
equalization for discs, for example), 
but in terms of audio quality the HF-85 
is ona par with the best. The noise level 
of the unit also is excellent, with more than 
‘nough sensitivity to operate with all 


modern ¢ artridges 


HF-35 35-watt Amplifier 

he question of amplifier wattage has 
been explored extensively in print and in 
the laboratory. Many factors enter into a 
determination of the wattage requirements 


\t the 


risk of oversimplifying what is really quite 


in any given reproduction system. 


complex, here is a guide: For a typical 
living room, 12 x 18 feet or so (if the 
speaker system is of very high efficiency), 
10 to 20 watts should suffice; for moderate 
systems, 15 to 25 watts; and for low 
efficiency speakers 20 watts and up. The 
reason for the overlap is to allow for dif- 
ferences in furnishings and personal tastes 
in listening level. For all but a few appli- 
cations, it can be seen, the EICO 35-watt 
implifier has the power. 

\s a kit, the HF-35 is an ideal choice 
for the beginner. It is simple and easy 

onstruct. I took a bit over six non- 
consecutive hours to complete the kit. 
It is a joy to build, what with plenty of 
room to work in and a clear, concise 
manual. t found only one small error in 
instruction 


he instructions. On page 7c, 


he second lead should be cut to 1 inch 


1 Other than this, which 


instead of !y inch 
probably be caught by the people at 
ICO for the next printing, the instruc- 
ire a model which some other manu- 


rers could benefit from following 
Operational results 
The HF-35 is a heavy amplifier with 
ity pair ol transtormers Continued 
listening tests indicate that the excellent 


ponents used in the kit are well worth 


lugust, 1959 


The tone controls are of superior design, 
versatile and non-interacting 
Conclusions 
At $40 the kit, or $65 factory-built, the 
HF-85 is an outstanding buy. Anvone 
with a collection of records consisting of 
recent LPs and or stereo discs will not, 
of course, miss the lack of other than the 
RIAA equalization. Personally, I would 
have liked also to see a scratch filter and 
rumble filter included. On the other hand, 
additional controls tend to downgrade 
over-all performance. It is in perform- 
ance that the HF-85 excels 


their slight additional expense. The best 
description of the sound of this amplifier 
is that it has no sound. Highs were sweet 
and transparent, rock-bottom lows solid. 
Laboratory examination showed EICO’s 


No audible 


trace of ringing, regardless of load, was 


specifications to be modest 
discernible. No bias or balance controls 
are provided, but the unit is very con- 
servatively operated. \s an example, 
the EL-34 output tubes can be driven to 
70 watts and more. Hum and noise was 
totally inaudible from listening positions 
The output tubes run hot, however, and 
the amplifier must be installed in a well- 
ventilated area. The HF-35 input level 
control is fused and provides speaker out- 
puts of 4, 8, and 16 ohms 


Conclusions 


In sum, except for the combination of a 
very large room and a very low efficiency 
speaker (such as some of the acoustic sus- 
pension models), the HF-35 is highly and 
without any qualification recommended 
Incidentally, in pairs for stereo 35 watts 
per channel is sufficient to fill anything 
short of Carnegie Hall at any level human 


ears can stand. 


EICO HF-35 35 WATT POWER AMPLIFIER 
Rated Power Output: 35 watts continuous; 
70 watts peak 


Frequency Response at 1 Watt: t 5db 
5-60,000 cps 
35 Watts: 1db 20 to 30,000 cps 


Inverse Feedback: 20 db 

Damping Factor: above 10 

Sensitivity: 0.43v for 35 watts out 

Hum: 90 db below rated output 

Tubes: 2-EL34; 1-EF86; 1-6SN7GTB; 1-GZ34 
Price: $47.95 kit; $72.95 factory-wired 
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Continued from page 827) 


conducting didn’t really spoil things too 
badly; and 


( onquered all 


most of the time Mozart 


He could 


vocal 


however, 
short- 
comings of Ilva Ligabue’s Fiordiligi and 


not, 


conquer the and_histrionic 


to a lesser degree Juan Oncina’s Ferrando. 
The New York City Opera's Gloria Lane 
voice and her 


displaved her beautiful 


rather ‘‘Carmenish’ 


bella 


only 


personality as Dora- 
while Graziella Sciutti, known to me 
from her showed 


many recordings, 


herself as one of the most vivacious and 


spicy of soubrettes; 
that it 


hardly fill the equally tiny house is an- 


present -da\ opera 


that her voice is so tiny could 


other matter. Michel Roux, who was to 
sing Don Alfonso, didn't, and the gentle- 
man who replaced him and whose name 
much voice 


me did not lack s¢ 


escapes 
as the personality so important for this 
pivotal character. All in all it 
evervone agreed after the first night—not 
a “Cos 


Glyndebourne has seen 


Was as 


in the Glyndebourne tradition 
and so have I 
Nash, Domgraf-Fassbander, and Brownlee, 
and in their way they established as much 
tradition as ‘“‘my” ** Rosen- 


ot i first 


*-- + - 


Continued 


Ariel; Christine Finn, 


from page &32 
who proved that a 
girl can give a delightful performance as a 
Natasha 
Miranda and 
ever-skillful Miles 


The musical por- 


boy, in the role of Hippolito; 
Parry and 
Dorinda and the 
Malleson as 
tions of the play, while less well handled 
than 


Juliet Cooke as 
| rin ald 


the dramatic ones, were adequate 
Mary Thomas, soprano, sang Ariel's songs, 
appearing in Ariel's costume during the 


\riel sings and looking 
actress doing the role to 


scenes which 
enough like the 
be convincing, and well as 


In Dry those 


ippeared as 


in the masque 


Amphitrite 


eyes and in Halcyon days one wished for 
greater artistry and imagination but she 
t least suggested the stature of these fine 
songs James \tkins sang Arise, ve 
subt nean winds act eptably and Charles 
West as First Devil and Neptune per- 


formed well 


in Aeolus 


Edgar Fleet was impressive 
difficult coloratura aria 
[he score was edited and conducted by 


John Lambert, who had a good, if not ex- 
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childhood. 
particular 


kavalier’’ in the Vienna of my 


that 
“Cosi’’ did not quite come off, there were 


Nevertheless, even if 
still the swans on the pond, the new Re- 
hearsal Hall which has been added this 
vear, and most of all the Memorial Rose 
Garden, which commemorates Glynde- 
bourne’s guiding spirit, the late Audrey 
Mildmay. 

\nd there, during another dinner inter- 


mission, was my stubborn friend of the 
Led 


by the company's “prop girl’, he was 


previous ‘‘ Rosenkavalier”’, the pug. 
proudly taking a stroll, belying an inner 
disgrace. I asked his warden whether his 
stage deportment had improved. 

“Didn't vou know?” she said, her voice 
full of the humiliation which the dog's 
“He was 


We only 


flat-nosed, stoic face was hiding. 
so impossible, he was sacked. 
use the puppies from now on.” 

“But why,” I asked, 
he allowed to walk around the grounds, 


“if he’s sacked, is 
glaring at visitors until they give him cold 
cuts?” 

she 
‘Besides, he has a contract for 


“Because this is Glyndebourne,” 
answered. 
the entire season.”’ 
ceptional, orchestra at his disposal. Thea 


Musgrave realized the continuo part. 
George Rylands edited the text, restored a 
few Shakespearean lines here and there 
and generally 
lightful 


Davenant 


made a playable and de- 


acting version of the Dryden- 


material. The production oc- 
casionally lacked the kind of grandeur it 
must have had in the Restoration but was 
generally good. The only spot in which it 
looked skimpy was in the masque. *As a 
respectful nod in homage to Purcell it"was 
a fine choice. It clearly showed how 
Purcell’s songs fit into the drama, and also 
effectively a could end a 


how masque 


Restoration play. It is to be hoped that 
the Old Vic might keep this production in 
mind for their next American visit, for no 


professional company in the United 
States could undertake such a production, 
the economics of American theater being 
what they are. By the same token itis to be 
hoped that one or another of the English 
labels will 


production 


give us a recording of this 
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Untikehy Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. 


GENRE of background music has 
become a big thing these days. 
\ctually it is not a new idea, for it goes 
back to the earliest days of the silent film 
when the pianist, working from cue sheets, 
supplied appropriate chords, tremolos, 


and other such clichés 


\nd now, all of a sudden, there seems to 
be a run on the sounds that accompany the 
visual violence of the TV detective stories. 

Most successful of these has been the 
contemporary jazz-inspired music to ‘‘ Peter 
Gunn" composed by Henry Mancini 

ind recorded by him for RCA some 
months ago). Like most of the themes 
using so-called jazz as a base, the ‘‘Peter 
Gunn" music is characteristically metro- 
politan, and rather ominous, in sound. 
music contains an exciting promise 
of trouble, a kind of visceral tension, and 
little else. As such these new pieces are 
most effective, and best taken, in ab- 
breviation. But considering the sordid 
screen stuff this music accompanies—the 
Never-Never world of rich dolls of easy 
virtue, of tough guys who talk little and 
hit a lot, of snappy sports cars that go 
winging over cliffs, of all the unnatural 
evils few know and vet all love to hear 
ibout—does this do modern jazz any 
good? I guess that’s a problem for better 
minds than mine. 

\nyway, an interesting album entitled 
Top Television Themes (Warner Bros 
s 1290) very conveniently assembles a 
lozen samples of typical TV music. The 
selection ranges from ‘Have Gun, Will 

ivel” to the “Mickey Mouse Club.” 
It may be that the compiler of this collec- 
tion was blessed with a sense of humor.) 
Included also are the inevitable “Gunn” 
heme, as well as Pete Rugulo’s excellent 
and quite similar ‘Richard Diamond”; 
\lex North's lush, romantic, ‘Playhouse 
90"; and Harry Ruby's song-like theme 
for ‘“The Real McCovs". The swing era 


August, 1959 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


is represented by the Livingston-David 


theme for ‘77 Sunset Strip’, and the 
jazz age with the Heindorf-Cahn ‘Pete 
Kelly's Blues” In short, a very good 


cross-section of the field, and also some 
worth-a-listen music. 

The more purely jazz-inspired motifs 
are collected on TV Jazz Themes 
(Somerset (S) SF-8800), one side being de- 
voted to ‘‘Peter Gunn" and the other to 
excerpts from “77 Sunset Strip’, “Richard 
Diamond”, and ‘‘The Thin Man". This 
Somerset is a low-cost stereo record, well 
recorded and excellently performed. 

Back to Broadway now. One of the 

current hits is *“‘Destry Rides Again”’ 
Decca DL-9075), with a score by Harold 
Rome. Hailed by critics as the out- 
standing musical of the season—that is, 
until “Gypsy” came along—‘Destry” 
does not seem to me to be anything but a 
workmanlike effort, for all the hoopla 
Rome is a fine song-writer, so he has to 
turn out pretty good songs, but on the 
whole the score does not stand up as a sig- 
nificant contribution to musical comedy 
It is only by comparison with some of the 
season's earlier offerings that it seems to be 
so great. The recorded performances, by 
Andy Griffith and Dolores Gray, are ex- 
ceptionally fine (Griffith can even carry 
a tune, a rare gift these days among musi- 
cal leading men \n album worth 
having. 

Not so far from Broadway. is the 
talented comedienne Tammy Grimes, she 
of the certain wit, but uncertain voice. 
Here she is, voiceless and all, in an album 
titled (as far as I can tell) Tammy Grimes 
(Off Broadway 401), in which Miss Grimes 
treats many a fine song to her vocalisms, 
among them some Cole Porter rarities, 
From Alpha to Omega, What Shall I Do?, 
and I Loved Him But He Didn't Love Me 
Also some Rodgers and Hart items of great 
interest: We'll Be the Same and Take Him. 
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The Harold Arlen-Ira Gershwin-E. Y. 
Harburg team are represented by Let's 
Take a Walk Around the Block and Shoein'’ 
the Mare (both from “Life Begins at 
8:40) And to round things out, a rather 
nice Oscar Levant song, Blame It On My 
Youth 

Greater vocal technique, but hardly 
fewer mannerisms, are displayed by the 
beautifully equipped Ruth Olay in Easy 
Living (Mercury MG-20390). Among 
the better offerings are Nocturne For the 
Blues (also known as Harlem Nocturne 
the Arlen-Koehler Tess’ Torch Song, and 
other bluesy items: Blue Prelude, Just a- 
Sittin’ and a-Rockin’, Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child. There are times 
when I feel that Miss Olay’s voice is too 
sweet and ladylike for her material, and 
her vocal tricks interfere with a full ap- 
preciation of her talents. But let me say 
that her talents bear watching and 
listening 

His followers will be happy to know 
that Matt Dennis has a new album, 
Welcome Matt Dennis | Jubilee ‘s) 1105). 
\lthough he does not go as far afield as 
usual in finding songs to sing, the always 
engaging singer does some of the old 
standards so pleasantly that the album 
is enjovable enough for that reason 
ilone. Among the songs are You'd Be So 
Nice to Come Home to, Back in Your Own 
Back Yard, Vy Blue Heaven, Cheek to 
Cheek, A Cup of Coffee, A Sandwich, and 
You, and other such homey fare. It is a 
pleasure to listen to someone who just 





sings 

This is also true of Judy Garland, who 
sings gloriously in an album devoted to 
Gordon Jenkins’ The Letter (Capitol S 
1188 Unfortunately, there is really little 


that deserves such tine singing in the al- 
bum, a pretentious cantata-like story-in- 
song which employs John Ireland to 
narrate (or rather to read The Letter) and 
Miss Garland to sing the songs There's 
this boy and this girl, see. Well, they fall 
in love, and it’s in Greenwich Village, and 

I couldn't take it, frankly. But | 
must admit I was thoroughly impressed 
with the Garland voice. If vou are one of 
her true admirers, this album is a necessity. 

\nother fine voice—a new one to me 


belongs to Mavis Rivers, who may be 
heard in Take A Number (Capitol ‘Ss 
1210 Though her program is not par- 


ticularly distinguished (there is that old 
gimmick of keeping within the album 
title), Miss Rivers’ song-making is ex- 
cellent (she is given tine backing by Nelson 
Riddle), and | for one would like to hear 
her next album soon—with a selection of 
songs equal to her ability 

Back to TV for a moment. The Garry 
Moore show has (or had—I don’t know if 
it’s still around) featured the playing of 


RR? 











songs from specific years and the idea—a 
good one—has been taken up by Warner 
Brothers as album material. So here's 
an album titled That Wonderful Year— 
1930 (Warner Bros. (S) 1285), tilled with 
the songs of that year, among them 
Embraceable You, Little White Lies, Walkin’ 
My Baby Back Home, Fine and Dandy, 
For You, Something to Remember You By, 
Body and Soul, and Sleepy Lagoon, among 
others. The songs are tastefully pre- 
sented (with the chorus under Keith Tex- 
tor and the orchestra under Irwin Kostal), 
and the whole enterprise serves to remind 
us that not all the good songs were written 
in the Twenties. 

The Twenties are popular these days. 
No little reason is Marilyn Monroe's 
current film ‘Some Like It Hot’’, which 
draws upon the folklore and “‘folk’’ music 
of the period. One of Miss Monroe's co- 
stars in the film brings us Jack Lemmon 
Sings and Plays Music from ‘‘Some 
Like It Hot’? (Epic LN-3559), in which 
the intrepid movie star assaults such 
Twenties songs as Sweet Georgia Brown, 
Try a Little Tenderness, Black Bottom, 
Button Up Your Overcoat, and others, some 
sung, some played, the latter coming off 
best, for Lemmon seems to be a pretty 
good pianist. His singing is far from 
professional—though pleasant. 

I do not understand Joni James. I do not 
understand her popularity. Her singing 
seems to be colorless, thin, and off-pitch, 
and yet she must be considered a most 
successful and popular recording star. 
\n elaborate album, One Hundred 
Strings and Joni (M-G-M_ E-3755) 
presents Miss James in an excellent selec- 
tion of songs (Jt Never Entered My Mind, 
All Through the Day, Body and Soul, 
Imagination, I Can Dream Can't I?, But 
Beautiful, It Could Happen to You, etc.) 
but to no good reason as far as I can hear. 

Now here’s my final word on the 
‘*Porgy and Bess”’ flood. The best al- 
bum is still the almost complete score re- 
corded some years ago by Columbia 
SL-162); the best suite version is Gersh- 
win's own arrangement recorded by 
\bravanel for Westminster (XW N-18850) ; 
Percy Faith has recorded what seems to 
me to be the most interesting orchestral 
medley (Columbia CL-1298). The jazz 


interpretation by Miles Davis (Columbia 
CL-1274) also is very interesting. About 
the most enjovable of the vocal, though 
not ‘authentic’, versions is the one by 
Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong 
Verve MG \V-40011-2). Miss Fitzgerald 
sings as beautifully as might be expected; 
Louis plays magnificently and sings 


affectingly. The Diahann Carroll album 
United Artists UAL-4021) is also worth 
hearing. And frankly, I thought the 


Horne-Belafonte better than might have 
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been expected (RCA LOP-1507). But not 
good The sound-track album has been 
released by Columbia (OL-5410). This is 
not the complete opera, nor the complete 
sound track—it is, rather, an album of 
excerpts sung by most of the people who 
sing on the track. Robert McFerrin dubs 
for Sidnev Poitier; Adele Addison sings 
for Dorothy Dandridge; and just to com- 
plicate matters, Cab Calloway sings for 
Sammy Davis, Jr. (who actually does sing 
in the film) because of “contractual” 


problems (Decca would not release Davis 
to record for Columbia). The singing on 
the sound-track album is very good, but 
on the whole it really adds little to the 
“Porgy and Bess” disc ography, for it is the 
mixture as before. And [ doubt that it 
presents a true picture of what is actually 
heard in the film. So hold on to your 
SL-162. And someday, perhaps, someone 
will record the complete opera, trom 
Gershwin's score, and then we can all 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion 


WANTED: Mercury set MGL-1 (Schneider's 
Ba Unaccompanied Will pay any fair price 
but preter trade Box 122, ARG 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought The ae Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, , » 


NEW YORKERS: Private or class instruction 
piano, voice, solfege, harmony, counterpoint, 
mposition. Class fees vary; private, $5 an 
Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. A 
i 1usi€ Near Columbia University. MOnu- 
ment 6-5542 






ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 

his name and the complete street address. 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on record and 
1udio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
item This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


I enclose $12.50. 


Name 


Mail to: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

City 
| 

The American 
| 

| 

| 


relax. E.J. 
EXCHANGE & MART 


in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each 
Several complete volumes, including  sepa- 
rate indices, are available at $6.50 


FOR REGULAR MONTHL Y LISTS of Golden 
\ge vocals, cut-ot s, Music Hall Mus i- 
cal Comedy, orch istrumental, 78 and 
LP, write Ross ( 2098 Yonge St 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





DEUTSCHE G RAMMOPHON recordings may be 
ordered from Discophile, Inc 


26W. 8th St., New 
York 11, N ices reasonable. See our dis 


play advertisement in this issue 





RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St 
San Francisco 9, Calif 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50 Many 
types Prices reasonable Free Lists Collec- 
tions bought E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B 
Verona, New Jersey 


NEED the following issues: Oct., Nov., Dec 


1940; Feb., 1941; Feb., 1945. W alte r Tos anini 
c/o The Editor. 

BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used. out-of-print 
Free catalog BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 
| 309 West 99rh Street, New York Ciry 25 


ACademy 2-2479 


Please send THe Wortp’s Encycto- 
PAEDIA OF RecorpepD Music in three volumes, postpaid. 


Street Address. 


..Zone. ...State 


P.O. Box 319 
Radio City Sratio 
ecord Guide 








1H WORLD'S 


Neg = FOR OUR READERS: 


RECORDED 


Perhaps the greatest 


MUSIC bargain in the history 
ig, ae 


— of record collecting! 


1H WORLD'S THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


RECORDED WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Mista OF RECORDED MUSIC 


SECOND ' J; 
SUPPLEMEN] By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


1951-1952 


Lists ALL electrical recordings 
(classical) through March, 1956 
IHE WORLD'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA A three-volume set (supplements 


Ol will appear at regular intervals) 


Ne (() ND E l) Published in England—available 
MU ¢ | ( elsewhere in America at $51.75 


HHIRD We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
SUPPLEMINE of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
= price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 
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